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Neo-Nazi tide sweeps through east Germany 


Ian Traqpnor In BwrUn 


L arge pans of for- 
merly communist east 
Germany are becom- 
ing virtual no-go areas 
for foreigners and German 
“outsiders” as support for 
racist neo-Nazi ideology, 
backed by violence, intimida- 
Ctoa and ri«rvfc»«Hna propa- 
ganda, grows rapidly across 
tbe region, say experts, 
researchers and social 
workers. 

Describing a largely unre- 
ported crisis stemming from 


tbe east’s sudden reunifica- 
tion wife the west in 1990 
after decades of isolation. 
Berndt Wagner, an east Ber- 
lin criminologist »mii wiol 
worker, said: “To say that one 
third of east German youth, is 
now prone to the extreme 
light is an understatement. 
The point of no return has al- 
ready been reached fbr many. 
It’s very depressing. It's grow- 
ing. It's getting worse.” 

Mr Wagner — who has been 
monitoring fee far right for 10 
years — and other experts in 
the field say feat overt sup- 
port and tacit sympathy, for 


extreme rightwing viewB, par- 
ticularly among tbe under- 
30s, has become the norm in 
many villages, towns 

and urban dis trict s across 
eastern Germany, reinforcing 
"social and cultural domina- 
tion of communities”. 

He complained feat govern- 
ments »nd pniTHrfgna an fail- 
ing, either to identify tbe be- 
lated fallout from, unification, 
or to tackl e the colossal social 
problems nffiinHng the* region 
more thaw eight years aft w 
the Berlin Wall came down. 
In the view of experts, the 
neo-Nazi spectre is being 


enhanced by extensive use of 
the Internet to campaign for 
foreigner -free zones. 

The authorities in the 
worst-affected state, Branden- 
burg, which forms the hinter- 
land to Berlin, last week 
listed nine regional towns as 
neo-Nazi centres. 

They also warned that 
foreign construction workers, 
inclu ding thousands of Brit- 
ons, were targets for the 
militants. 

Nationally there was a 
14 per cent increase in ex- 
treme rtghtwing nflfeneas last 
year, with the proportion con- 


siderably higher in the east 
Tbe German police put the 
number of active neo-Nazis at 
47,000, a 4J> per cent increase 
on fee previous year and the 
first rise in four years. 

But that figure represents 
only the hard core of those 
prepared to organise and 
engage in violence. In tbe 
east, say clergymen, youth 
workers, teachers and local 
pffiHaia much of the popula- 
tion, young and old, is recep- 
tive to neo-Nazi ideas, sympa- 
thetic to such views, and 
often tacitly anHmuin g vio- 
lence against the heterodox. 


“It's not just foreigners. 
Punks and leftwingers get 
attacked, not because they’re 
punks but because they’re 
‘un-German’,” said Annette 
Kahane of east Berlin’s Cen- 
tre for Democratic Culture. 
She was east Berlin’s first 
official commissioner for for- 
eigners after the wall came 
down. 

Brandenburg police last 
week unveiled a 35-strong 
special helicopter-borne 
mobile police unit to combat 
racist violence. Last year 
there was one violent racist 
attack a week In tbe small 


state, and 148 xenophobic 
assaults throughout the year. 

Mr Wagner, himself a 
policeman for 18 years, dis- 
missed the police move, urg- 
ing the need for long-term 
community education pro- 
jects and the promotion of 
civil society values. 

“Foreigners can no longer 
move freely in eastern Ger- 
many," said Ms Kabane. 
“Normality in east Germany 
means a curfew for foreign- 
ers, also in east Berlin." 

Recorded attacks on for- 
eigners in east Berlin are 
about five times higher than 


in tbe west of tbe formerly 
partitioned city. 

But the official statistics 
underplay tbe scale of the cri- 
sis and the ways in which the 
overall social climate allows 
for the tacit toleration of rac- 
ist thuggery. 

“We don’t categorise feel- 
ings of revulsion against for- 
eigners as extreme right.” 
said a Brandenburg police 
spokesman. 

When neo-Nazis stabbed 
and kicked a 17-year-old 
turn to page 3. column l 


Neo-Nazis nils, page 8 
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T reasury minte- 
fier : Geoffrey Rob- 
inson was yester- 
day cleared by 
Parliament's 
powerful stan- 
dards watchdog of breaking 
House of Commons rules for 
not declaring his family inter- 
est in a multi-million pound 
tax-free oftkhore trust 
But Sir Gordon Downey, 
the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioner for Standards, said Mr 
Robinson had made a mistake 
in not consulting him on 
whether he should have regis- 
tered it 

Mr Robinson, the Paymas- 
ter General, said in a state- 
ment last night “I was confi- 
dent that Sir Gordon Downey 
would conclude, as he did, 
that there is no case for say- 
ing that I breached a rule of 
the Rouse on registration.” 

A spokesman for the 
Labour Party said: “He’s ex- 
onerated and cleared.” 

But shadow chancellor 
Peter LUley called the ruling 
”a further embarrassment for 
the Paymaster General, for 
the Chancellor and for the 
Prime Minister”. 

For the Liberal Democrats, 
Charles Kennedy said: “It Is 
clear that the Paymaster Gen- 
eral could and should have 
exercised better judgment 
where his offshore trust ar- 
rangements were concerned. 

“The real lesson for him, 
and the rest of us, is always to 
seek advice and guidance 
either from the Parliamen- 
tary Commissioner on Stan- 
dards or the Registrar of 
Members’ interests.” 

Mr Lilley said: “Sir Gordon 
Downey's conclusions are 
dear. Mr Robinson should 
have registered his Orion 
Trust — as I claimed. This in- 
dicates that Sir Gordon 
thinks the Paymaster has a 
dear Interest in the trust’' 

Mr Robinson, who is res- 
ponsible for the Inland Reve- 
nue. has (heed charges of hy- 
pocrisy from Conservatives 
for scrapping tax relief on 
savings over £50,000 while 
taking advantage of tbe bene- 
fits of offshore trusts. 

The issue of whether Mr 
Robinson had any control 
over — or gained directly — 
ftum the trust was not within 
the remit of the committee’s 
Investigation. . 

The main row centred on 
the Orion Trust, a Guernsey- 
registered trust created by 



‘It was, in my 
view,, a mistake 
for Mr Robinson 
[above] to rely on 
his professional 
advisers.’ 

Sir Gordon Downey 

Joska Bourgeois, a long- 
standing family friend. 

Mr Robinson established a 
Mind trust for all his UK in- 
terests days after taking office 
and sought tbe advice of Trea- 
sury Permanent Secretary Sir 
Terry Burns over his 
relationship wife the offshore 
trust. 

He was advised that he did 
not need to declare the off- 
shore trust — but Mr Lilley 
lodged a complaint, clai m i n g 
that evidence had emerged 
that Mr Robinson clearly had 
influence over the trustees' 
decision-ma kin g. 

That claim centred upon 
share purchases made by the 



trust of shares in a company 
the Paymaster. General 
founded aM to Coventr y City 
Football Chib at a firde whenj 
he was a club director. 

Sir Gordon- concludes: "It 
was, in my view, a mistake for 
Mr Robinson to re ly ona rfvice 
an registration matters from 
his professional advisers.” 

He rejects their case that 
Mr Robinson had no right to 
receive a pecuniary interest 
from fee trust and had no 
need to declare it He points 
out that as his wife could con- 
tinue to receive money from 
fee trust, he could stfll be 
thought to be open to 
influence. 

“This is not because Mr 
Robinson Is a Treasury minis- 
ter the same could be said of 
any member who may wish to 
participate in proceedings in 
Parliament affecting fee posi- 
tion of overseas trusts." 

The committee concluded: 
“Although not a requirement, 
there are occasions when in- 
terests of this nature would 
be better registered, and if a 
doubt should arise members 
ought to seek the advice of fee 
commissioner. If a member 
feels it necessary to seek pro- 
fessional advice on a matter 
of registration it is dear that 
some doubt must exist” 

As the privileges committee 
report emerged, fee Home 
Office announced moves to 
ftacirlg financial c rime, includ- 
ing money laundering, in 
Britain's offshore tax havens 
of Jersey, Guernsey and fee 
Isle of Man. 

Ministers last night in- 
sisted that fee six-month in- 
quiry, to be headed by 
Andrew Edwards, a former 
top Treasury official, was not 
triggered by fee Robinson 
aflhir. 

It will look at fee sec reti ve 
world of company registra- 
tion in offshore tax havens 
how much ronfiriantial 
information Is shared be- 
tween international authori- 
ties. Ministers made dear iasr 
night it would not cover legal 
tax avoidance schemes by UK 
citizens. 

However, Whitehall offi- 
cials W^W llfd that fee timing 
of fee announcement would 
mean it would be seen as act- 
ing cm some of the issues 
raised by fee Robinson affelr. 

Tbe Home Secretary, Jack 
Straw, announcing the 
review, said it was vital feat 
the islands were seen to be 
effectively policed. 


Inquiry, 
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Ex-England star faxes denial from match in South Africa 



Accused: Boycott, claimed former lover slipped and felL Accuser: Moore, told judge of being hit 20 tunes during holiday row PHcm»3H«wMWT>«ff>soNaKi/tf> 


Boycott fined £5,000 after 
‘barbaric’ attack on lover 


John Duncan 


G eoffrey boycott 
was not in a French 
court yesterday to 
hear himself sentenced to a 
three-month suspended jail 
term and a 50,000 francs 
(£5.000) fine for assaulting 
his former lover, Margaret 
Moore, hitting her 20 times 
and leaving her with two 
black eyes. Tbe lure of a 
cricket match in South 
Africa was simply too 
great. 

Boycott should have been 
at the Palais de Justice in 
Grasse to answer charges 
of assault brought by Mrs 
Moore, dating back to a 
holiday on the French 
Riviera in 1996. But instead 
he merely sent two foxes, 
one explaining his absence, 
the other denying assault. 

“How can we interrupt 
such a noble activity as 
cricket?” scoffed Judge Marc 
JUando. Boycott should have 
made a reasonable e ffo rt to 
be in court, he said, before 
sentencing the 57-year-old 
Yorfeshlreman- Boycott Im- 
mediately appealed, which 
means the Judgment is set 
aside. He also threatened 
legal action against Mrs 
Moore if she continued to 
“make untrue and defama- 
tory” allegations. 


“Whilst Mr Boycott has in 
fee past felt sorry for Marga- 
ret Moore with regard to her 
recent business fidlure and 

pi» rcnnal family 

said a statement read out- 
side court by his solicitor, 
Richard Knapp *, “he cannot 
continue to indefinitely tol- 
erate her continued harass- 
ment into his private and 
business Ufe.” 

Boycott’s denial came in 
tbe form of a foxed hand- 
written copy of a statement 
given to the Sun newspaper 
at the time of the incident. 
“At the hotel she went out 
of control because I 
wouldn’t marry her and 
was leaving her for good,” 
It said. “She was hysterical 
and in a rage. I tried to 
restrain her and she 
slipped and felt, hitting the 
right side of her head on 
the floor." 

The prosecution lawyer 
mocked Boycott’s defence. 
“To suffer such' injuries 
Mrs Moore would have had 
to foil on one eye and then 
on the other eye,” said 
Stephan* Ghoukroun. 

“This was an act of bar- 
barism and caddis m.” 

Mrs Moore was awarded 
the one franc (lOp) damages 
she had been seeking. “Mrs 
Moore wants nothing more 
than that be realises what 
he has done.” explained Mr 


Choukroun. “No matter 
what the circumstances. 
Boycott should not have hit 
her.” 

She had acted as an agent 
for Boycott and had ar- 
ranged contracts with the 
BBC and with national 
newspapers. “On that day 
(of the incident] he was in a 
very bad mood,” she told 
the court. “There were a lot 
of reasons and he had told 
me off for not making 
enough money for him.” 

Mrs Moore said that as 
the row progressed she 
took out a piece of paper 
and tore it in two. “On one 
side I wrote down my name 
and on fee other his name.” 
she said. *T wrote down all 
1 had done for him on one 
side and what he had done 
forme on fee other. He had 
bought me a ring and a 
necklace.” She told the 
judge that Boycott had 
threatened to MU her if she 
went to the newspapers 
with her story. 

TBs behaviour is appall- 
ing,” said Mrs Moore after 
fee verdict. "Obviously he 
did not come because he 
feels be can’t answer fee 
charges. 1 think the BBC 
ought to be very careful 
about their con tra cts wife 
public personalities who 
should be setting an 
example.” 
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Laundering and a 
spring clear-out 



Simon Hoggart 


I AB0URMP5 struggled 

I yesterday to drag the sub- 

Lnject round to the £1 mil- 
lion the Tories apparently 
received from a Hong Kong 
drags baron, a Dr Fu Mancha 
or some such. This story has 
everything for them — danger- 
ous narcotics, sinister orien- 
tals and Tory sleaze. 

It also has the merit of mak- 
ing the row over tobacco 
sponsorship for Formula One 
look pretty trivial. Best of all. 
it features one of their favour- 
ite hate figures, Mr David 
Mellor, who is alleged to have 
acted as an intermediary. (1 
must be careftil what I write 
about Mr Mellor. If riled, he 
might turn ugly.) 

Luckily for Labour, two 
MPs had — a few weeks ago — 
tabled questions for answer 
yesterday about government 
strategy on drugs. Hugh Bay- 
ley (Lab. York) demanded the 
Tories give "this dirty 
money” back. 

Ann Taylor, the Leader of 
the House, announced that she 
and her colleagues had “been 
concerned, to put it mildly, by 
reports about the sources of 
their funding”. She said "con- 
cerned" in the manner of the 
Casablanca police chief who 
was "shocked" to find gam- 
bling in Ride's Bar, Le. 
thrined. delighted, gob- 
smacked with pleasure. 

She switched tack. The 
Tories should not give the loot 
back to Dr Fu Manr.h u, but to 
a drugs-related charity in- 
stead. Or, I mused, why not to 
the Labour Party, to compen- 
sate for the minion quid they 
had to give back to Bemie 
Ecclestone? The thing about 
"dirty" money Is that it’s still 
money. 

The Tories may feel they got 
off lightly yesterday. I am sure 
they will be diligent and make 
more of Geoffrey Robinson 
today. 

Yesterday was also the day 
when Mr Richard Page (Herts 
S W) launched his bill to 
reduce the number of MPs at 


Review 


Westminster by around 000. 

As Mr Page pointed out, this- 
was like asking turkeys to 
vote for Christmas. Or, be 
might have added, cows to 
vote for Jack Cunningham, or 
miners for Arthur ScargQL 

Times had changed, Mr 
Page said. What with devolu- 
tion. and the European com- 
mission becoming more pow- 
erful by the day. there was less 

and less for Westminster to do. 
Fewer MPs would work more 
efficiently and have be tier 
facilities. 

At the end ofhis speech, the 
House, by its almost total 
silence, gave the bill a first 
reading. MPs were busy react- 
ing like commuters when a 
care in the community loony 
gets on and starts shouting. 
Their feces redden, their 
papers rustle as if caught in a 
zephyr, and they just pray 
he’ll shut up and go away. And 
of coarse toe bill will die, trag- 
ically unmourned, like a 
homeless waif In Boots’s 
doorway. 

But I think toe bill is a 
splendid idea. Two hundred 
may be too few. With devolu- 
tion, you could get rid of 72 
from Scotland and 40 from 
Wales straight away. Then if 
there’s a Northern Ireland 
settlement; that’s another 18 
gone. I could name in my sleep 
another 70 who wouldn’t be 
miss ed. Douglas Hogg! Teresa 
Gorman! Gerald Howarth! 
Every "Blair Babe” who has 
asked a creepy question! 

The Scots will be especially 
not missed. Once a month they 
have their own question time, 
in which MPs can inquire 
about matters which should 
be of no concern at all to what 
some people still call The 
Imperial Parliament 

Yesterday they chuntered 
on about ferry services be- 
tween Gourock and Dunoon. 
and between Bally castle and 
CampbeOiown — all impor- 
tant to people who live in 
those places but of no concern 
to the rest of us. I don’t expect 
my MP to demand answers 
about toe H37 bus from the 
Minister (^Transport 

Tories had been bussed in 
from, the leafy glades ofEng- 
landjust to show a presence. 

So we had questions from the 
Braes of Tewksbury, the 
Glens of HaUemprice, and the 
heather- girt lochs of Seven- 
oaks. This is quite ludicrous, 
and the sooner we have Scot- 
tish independence, toe better. 
forusaJL 


Southern dreams 
and discomfort 


Eddie Gibb 


Qtra Menag eri e 

Royal Lyceum, Edinburgh 

T HE fire escape outside 
the Wingfields’ apart- 
ment, which in Tennes- 
see Williams's play doubles as 
a kind of inner-city veranda, 
is overlooked by a giant adver- 
tising hoarding. It’s close 
enough to see that the neon 
letters are bolted to an u g l y , 
functional iron skeleton, 
which represents the scaffold- 
ing that supports toe Ameri- 
can Dream. 

The fl ash i ng neon serves as 
a constant reminder of toe 
family's lowly position; 
people who are down on their 
luck precisely because others 
are flush. This is not at all 
where Amanda, a former 
prom queen, planned to raise a 
family. 

Polly Teale, who directed an 
acclaimed version of Jane 
Eyre at toe Young Vic Last 
year, has been well served by 
toe stage design which cap- 
tures the sense of cramped 
lives, both physically and 
emotionally, while hinting at 
the good times rolling in the 
outside world. To combat this 
claustrophobia, brother and 
sister simply imagine them- 
selves somewhere else, as a 
way of escaping their mother's 
poisoning disappointment. 

Laura retreats to a fantasy 
world populated by glass ani- 
mals, while Tom takes in a 
movie and imagines tijm coif 
as a merchant seaman. 

As Tom. Alec Newman 
cracks early — possibly too 
early. But if s a tough part as 
he is both protagonist and nar- 
rator, flawed hero and “bas- 
tard son of a bastard”. Finding 


the right balance is toe cen- 
tral problem for any produc- 
tion of The Glass Menagerie, 
and it is not achieved entirely 
successfully here. 

Mother (Lois Baxter) has as 
irritating an effect on the audi- 
ence as she does on her off- 
spring, which Is not necessar- 
ily a criticism. But by 
straying towards caricature of 
the cracked Southern Belle, 
she shows tittle of toe charac- 
ter’s self-awareness that she is 
driving her children de- 
mented, but can’t help herself. 

Which leaves Laura and the 
Gentleman Caller. Monica Do- 
lan appears as toe 24-year-old 
girl who is still waiting for her 
life to be gin . By turning her 
toes in and shuttling about the 
stage In short, bird-like steps, 
she is utterly convincing as 
someone doubly crippled by 
shyness and a gammy leg. 
While Tom explodes with 
frustration, Dolan employs 
economical stillness which 
ensures the audience sees this 
dysfunctional family through 
Laura’s eyes. 

The real power of this pro- 
duction is in the lengthy scene 
be tween Laura and Jim, a 
friend of her brother on whom 
she has had a crush since high 
schooL Matthew Pidgeon is all 
gentlemanly manners with a 
pocketful of tricks for break- 
ing the ice. For a few brief 
minutes Laura lights up and 
becomes almost sexy as his 
easy charm takes effect When 
he delivers the news of a prior 
engagement — in the marital 
sense — It is a moment of 
heart-rending sadness. 

In truth, this Ls not a bril- 
liant production, but Tennes- 
see Williams's brilliant words 

are given a great deal aflife, 

which Is always something 
worth doing. 


Editing meets challenge of 
quiz student’s sudden illness 


S TALIN would have been 
proud, in University Chal- 
lenge last night a c ontestant 
was “airfamshed" into the final 
shots, mites Komnl Ahmet. 

Oxford Brookes University 
were wen behind the London 
School of Economics, when — 
three minutes before toe end 
of the recording — Jacqui 
HSU, of the Brookes team bad 
to be helped out of toe studio 
suffering from high blood 


pressure. So presenter Jer- 
emy Paxman and producer 
Peter Gwyn asked techni- 
cians to undertake some “pic- 
ture massaging’’ to keep Jac- 
qui in her place for the 
programme’s dose. A picture 
of her taken from the begin- 
ning of toe programme, with- 
out the traditional goodbye 
wave, had been inserted. 
Jacqui, has now made a full 
recovery. 


More questions than government answers as European delegation unable to visit slaughta, village 

Blood runs cold in Algeria 



Ian Black 

reports from 
Sidi Hammad, 
where whole 
families were 
massacred 


ID I HAMMAD’ S 
young men were en- 
oying a quiet 
an evening 
with a dubbed 
Bruce Lee video when the 
attack began with a bomb 
blast and a hail of gunfire: a 
iim print still stains 
the bullet-pocked walls of toe 
disused gazage that served as 
a village hall. 

It was about 8.20, not long 
after the festive Star meal 
that ends toe Muslim fast, 
when the killers struck, arriv- 
ing from at least three points 
and moving Cram house to 
house to select their victims. 

Yahya Belhout was lucky. 
He was out when toe terror- 
ists entered the breeze-block 
compound where his family 
lived around a central court- 
yard. The bare earth is 
stained dark with dried blood. 

“People came out of their 
houses because they heard' 
toe shooting and that’s when 
the terrorists broke in,” be 
said yesterday, his eyes down- 
cast, his face pale under the 
sunburn and stubble. 

Yahya lost everyone in a 
few minutes of frenzied 
butchery- his fether Qador, 
aged 76 , was killed and his 
wife Umm al-Kheir kid- 
napped, presumed murdered. 
Mahmud, 30, his pregnant 
wife Saadia, 25, Karim, seven, 
and Khadlja, just two, all had 
their throats cut 
Afterwards, the attackers 
burned the house by igniting 
the butane gas used for cook- 
ing, leaving the kitchen a 
mess of ashes and broken 
plates. Tom and singed pages 
of an elementary school 
matoa textbook — probably 
Karim’s — litter the floor. 

“It all lasted for about an 
hour and a half and then the 
army came and toe terrorists 
ran off,” explained Yahya's 
friend Jamal Binchayeb. "No- 
body knows why the soldiers 
took so long to get here.” 



Security men in Algiers inspect the wreckage of a bus after a bomb attack yesterday killed one person and injured 23 


There were similar horrors 
next door, where Hussein 
Marahi, a stonemason, lost 
■his 12 -year-old brother and 
his fether, a veteran of toe 
war against the French. 

He was still in shock 10 
days after that terrible night 
and moved zombie-like 
around the ruins. 

"Beasts, beasts,” muttered 
a neighbour, pnfaHng to a 
spot where he piled up 15 of 
the 100 -odd bodies. 

Sidi Hammad Is a grim 
place of colourless poverty 
relieved only by a single bou- 
gainvillaea spilling over a 
wall and a few overgrown 
cacti In rusting oil drums. 


Yet it is no isolated hamlet 
that determined guerrillas 
can attac k at w in by outwit- 
ting overstretched security 
forces. It is 20 minutes drive 
south of central Algiers, and 
10 minutes at most from toe 
heavily guarded perimeter of 
the international airport. 

Whatever happened to sol- 
diers at the nearby base, less 
than a mil* away across the 
fields, is undear, as is so 
much about this atrocity. The 
only certainties are to be 
found at the village cemetery. 

It was perhaps fortunate 
that there was room to ex- 
pand the graveyard beyond 
toe old fence into a new rect- 


angle that now houses row 
after crowded row of new 
graves. Empty graves await 
those who will die in hospital. 

Algerian officials say it Is 
hard to reconstruct the cir- 
cumstances of the Sidi Ham- 
mad deaths, part of a toll of as 
many as 75,000 since 1992, and 
which they blame on the 
Armed Mamie Group (GIA). 
“All massacres are different,” 
said a senior diplomat In the 
capltaL "But the savagery Is 
always unbelievable.” 

Saiflh Bousaid. deputy pre- 
fect for the Mlftah area, was 
on. hand yesterday to explain 
what the government be- 
lieved to be toe truth. 


Conspicuous in his dark 
suit and neat beard, Mr Bou- 
said had at least some partial 
answers. “People are very 
emotional and the y dramatise 
thing s in tois sort of situa- 
tion. Ten terr o rists become 
100 and five minutes torn into 
an hour. It’s always the same. 
First the kilim have beards 
and then they are clean 
shaven. First they are wear- 
ing blue then green. When 
your wife and children have 
just had their throats slit 
that's what happens. 

"What we think is that 
there were about 60 terrorists 
and the army arrived about 20 
minutes after the attack 


Bus bomb kills 
one as troika 
flies home 

A LGERXA yesterday 
Arebuffed a European 
Union attempt to help stem 
the country’s continuing 
as a bomb attack 
blamed on Islamist terror- 
ists hit the capital, and far- 
ther killings were reported 
In the countryside, writes 
Jan Bind t 

Ahmed Attaf. Algeria’s 
foreign minister, told Brit- 
ain’s Foreign Office minis- 
ter, Derek Fatchett, and 
colleagues from Luxem- 
bourg and Austria that his 
country did not need out- 
side help- , . , 

Mr Fatchett complained 
that the delegation had not 
been able to visit victims or 
their families. 

Just before the ministers 
new out after a stay of less 
than 24 hours, a bomb de- 
stroyed a bus in Algiers’s 
Ben Aknoun quarter, kill- 
ing one passenger and 
wounding 23. 

Algeria rejected offers of 
help for thousands of 
people left homeless or 
traumatised by violence 
that claimed more *han 
1,100 lives this year. 

It also refused to accept 

an EU request for an invita- 
tion to two United Nations 
monitors against a back- 
ground of suspicion of offi- 
cial passivity or even com- 
plicity In some of the 

Irilllwp e. 


began. Some of them [toe kill- 
ers] must have been local and 
are probably known to our se- 
curity services. You can’t 
come to a place like this with- 
out knowing it weU.’’ 

European Union ministers 
did not go to Sidi Hammad 
yesterday because of what 
their hosts told them were 
pressures of time and 
security. 

“Algerians are proud 
people and we don’t want 
European help,” said the pre- 
fect “There are people here 
who reject assistance from 
their own government How 
can they accept it from 
foreigners?” 


Diana fund law firm told to compete for business 


Rival tenders to be invited after 
controversy over £500,000 bill 


Rory Carroll 


1HBHE Diana. Princess at 

■ Wales, Memorial Fund 

■ yesterday announced 
that its lawyers , Mishcon de 
Reya, would have to compete 
for business — days after the 
firm was fiercely criticised 
for charging £500,000. 

Rival solicitors can now bid 
for toe high-profile Job of 
helping manage the fund, 
which Involves thousands of 
complicated and expensive fi- 
nancial deals. 

The fund’s board unani- 
mously expressed confidence 
in Mishcon de Reya but said 
all charges would continue to 
be reviewed. It also reiterated 
that Anthony Julius, a part- 


ner in toe firm and interim 
chairman of the fund, would 
be replaced “in due course". 

The Charity Commission 
welcomed the decision to put 
all professional services out 
to tender as good practice, 
saying all charities should 
strive to get the best deals. 

Henry Bellingham, a barris- 
ter, former Conservative MP 
and childhood friend of toe 
princess, said he was de- 
lighted the way had been 
paved to hire a cheaper firm. 

*1 think they should look to 
a firm outside London, with 
lower overheads," be said. 

Miscbon de Reya and toe 
fund board said there was no 
connection between yester- 
day’s « nnnimrpwipnt and last 
week’s £500,000 bUL 


Vanessa Corrlngham, 
spokeswoman for the fund, 
said the' announcement clari- 
fied but did not change the 
existing situation. 

“We believe Mishcon de 
Reya has acted properly but 
there was a need for that to be 
seal. They’ve worked round 
the clock and helped us enor- 
mously and this is just clari- 
fying that this is not a case of 
jobs for the boys." 

Mr Julius had been criti- 
cised for his dual position as 
interim chairman of the fund. 

Jonathan Cameron, spokes- 
man for Mishcon de Reya, 
said his firm had sought to 
avert bad publicity by press- 
ing the fund to open legal 
work to tender. 

“We have always welcomed 
the opportunity for other 
legal firms to bid for work. 
It* s beneficial for us to be seen 
to be in competiton." 

Mr Cameron said the fund 


Charles’s magazine flops 


Ruaritih PHcoH 


P ERSPECTIVES, tbe 
magazine Prince 
Charles set np In 1994 
to combat modern architec- 
ture. looks set to close after 
haemorrhaging nearly £ 1-8 

million. 

Philip Harris, a consul- 
tant brought in to try to 
save the ailing journal, has 
recommended that the mag- 
azine either shut down at a 
cost of £165,000 or change 
completely. 

Perspectives ls not a 
market-led publication,’’ 
Mr Harris wrote. “It ls a 
magazine trying to find a 


market' 

The prince, who ls cer- 
tain to be embarrassed by 
the situation, has Just been 
asked by the Scottish Secre- 
tary, Donald Dewar, to help 
select an architect to design 
tbe £50 million Scottish 
parliament. 

Last year Perspectives 
cost the prince’s Institute 
°f Architecture — which is 
to no great shape itself — 
close to £188,000. 

“The gloomy prognosis in 
bu sines s terms is that the 
tosses will plateau at about 
toe annual £200,000 level 
for the foreseeable fixture,” 
wrote Mr Harris. 

prince set up the in- 
stitute and thf magavrfnn to 

promote his view of archl- 
tectoe, best typified by his 
description of the proposed 
extension to the National 


Gallery as a “monstrous 


Perspec-t ives. 
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Perspectives: ‘a magazine 
trying to find a market’ 

carbuncle’*. He wrote an 
article in the first edition 
under the line, “The Prince 
of Wales: Speaking up fbr 
modern architecture". 

Mr Harris, a former pub- 
lishing director at IPG and 
Reed International, said 
sales had slumped so badly 
that the magazine was sell- 
ing advertising space art a 
discount of 65 per cent 

“The revenue that Per- 
spectives Is talking on aver- 
age would only really Jus- 
tify about 6-8 pages," he 
wrote. Perspectives is a 
100 -page glossy magazin e. 

Readers have become 
ever more scarce. In April 
1994, the first Issue sold 
19,810 copies in the shops. 
By April 1997 only 2409 
were taken off the shelves. 


The rest were bought by 
subscribers. 

In meetings with a wide 
variety of professionals, 
the consultant said he took 
a poll of comments on the 
magazine. “I am not aware 
of any great waves created 
by this magazine," said one 
respondent. “It Is viewed 
with a certain amount of 
cynicism In the profes- 
sion,” said another. “It is a 
grotesque denial of what it 
is about.” said a third. 

The only hope for Per- 
spectives’ future, according 
to Mr. Harris, is for It to be- 
come a occasional. Issue- 
based journal which cen- 
tres on Important subjects. 

For a subject, like city 
centres, the institute, 
which it would be merged 
with, would import experts 
to thrash out the Issue and 
then send out 10,000 maga- 
zines to a well-honed mail- 
ing list of opinion formers. 
As it would be free, the pro-, 
ject would need a sponsor. 

Last nlghtr after a meet- 
ing of the board,' a. spokes- 
man fbr fha magazine de- 
nied it was about to close. 

“The Prince of Wales’s 
Institute of Architecture, 
which, Is looking to estab- 
lish a new agenda for itself; 
Is m akin g a rigorous ex- 
amination of every part of 
its organisation, including 
Perspectives. The report 
was part of this rigorous 
testing,” he said. 


had always been free to dump 
his firm at a moment*^ notice. 

Mishcon de Reya will be 
retained until the fund’s 
board decides otherwise. No 
date was given for when such 
a decision might be made. 

Ms Corrlngham said: “As 
we made have dear in the 
past, the speed with which 
the fund was set up meant 
that a number of measures 
taken were interim. 

“These things are con- 
stantly being reviewed. But 


there are no plans for change 
at toe moment 
“An services, be they pub- 
lic relations, marketing, 
graphic design or anything 
else, will be pot out to tender. 
But that was always the 
intention. 

“Mishton de Reya are con- 
tinuing with their work for 
the fund, and that is not 
c han gi n g at toe moment" 

Last week Mr Julius told 
toe Mirror: “This is the first I 
have heard of any move to 


dispense with Mishcon de 
Reya. The trustees haven't 
said anything to me about 
this.” 

Staff at Miscbon de Reya. 
which discounted usual fees 
by 20 per cent are reportedly 
distressed that the £500.000 
bill for 11 weeks' work was 
portrayed as grasping. 

Most of the firm's bill was 
said to be for setting up com- 
mercial operations which 
would generate money for the 
fund. 


Drift In a modern age, 
OSt cover story 
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Pentagon embarrassed by revelations over Vietnam pilot killed in action 
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Drugs firms plan biggest merger 


British-based 
group in talks 
with US rival 
on £77bn deal 


World’s top 10 companies 


lWM.HK.flMI. . ’ 
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Coca-Cola (US): 


Julia Finch 

and Paulina Springett 


iRITISH-based drugs 
k group SmlthKline Bee* 
'cham yesterday un- 
veiled plans Cor the world's 
biggest corporate merger. 

The £77 bill ion deal with US 
rival American Horae Prod- 
ucts would create the world’s 
seventh biggest company, 
ahead of giant corporations 
If be the Japanese Toyota 
motor company and IBM 

It would mean that nine out 
the world’s top 25 companies 
were healthcare companies. 
The merger would also create 
the the world’s biggest pre- 
scription drugs company. 

SmithRline’s top sellers are 
the antibiotic Aug men tin, 
which had sales of £1.4 billion 
last year, and Seroxat, a new 
generation anti-depressant, 
which also had sales of more 
than £1 billion. Its consumer 
brands include Lucozade, Si- 
beria, Panadol and Andrews 
Liver Salts. 

American Home Products's 
biggest seller Is the osteoporo- 
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sis and hormone replacement 
therapy drug Premarln, 
which is the mast heavily pre- 
scribed drug in the US. Its 
over-the-counter range in- 
cludes haemorrhoids treat- 
ment Preparation H and the 
painkffler Advil, which has 
recently beat launched in the 
UK. 


The companies would have 
joint annual sales of nearly 
£37 billion. 

SmlthKline was forced to 
reveal that it was in talks 
with AHP because its share 
price has soared over the past 
week. But the company 
stressed that no deal has so 
fhr been reached. 


If the takeover goes ahead, 
it win dwarf all previous 
mergers, Including the cur- 
rent £30 bffllon bid for Ameri- 
can phone company MCI by 
World Com, another US tele- 
coms giant 

To date, the largest UK com- 
pany merger is the £24 billion 
link-up between drinks com- 
panies Guinness and Grand- 
met, now renamed Diageo. 

Last night SmithKHne 
refused to comment on poss- 
ible job losses if the deal goes 
phaqd SmlthKlin e empl o ys 
53,000 staff worldwide. Includ- 
ing 8,000 In the UK, mainly in 
London. American Home 
Products has 60,000 staff. 

The last time two big drugs 
companies combined — when 
Glaxo merged with Wellcome 
in 1995 — there were about 
7,000 job lasses. 

A link between SmithEline 
and AHP would be the latest 
in a series of mergers de- 
signed to cut costs and boost 
earnings in the drugs 

industry. 

It takes an average of 13 
years to bring a new prescrip- 
tion drug to the market and 
£100 million in research and 
development costs. 

SmlthKline Beecham itself 
was the product of a merger 
in 1989 when US group 
SmithEline Beckman and the 
UK's Beecham Group joined 


Talks dataS*, papa 12 


German neo-Nazi tide creates no-go zones for foreigners 


continued finom . — . 
youth to death last year in 
Magdeburg, the capital of 
neighbouring Saxony- Anhalt, 
the murder was not catego- 
rised as an extreme-right 
crime. , . 

Xenophobia is not being 
driven by an influx of foreign- 
ers, although local authorities 
are effectively encouraging 


anti-immigrant sentiment by 
constantly warning about the 
threat of Illegal immigration. 

Almost 9 per cent (7 mil- 
lion) of Germany’s population 
is foreign, but the figure in 
the east, outside Berlin, is 
only about ijs per cent. 

The judicial authorities In 
the east, however, are prose- 
cuting dozens of taxi drivers 


found to have carried foreign- 
ers who have entered the 
country illegally across the 
Polish or Czech borders. 

According to the experts, 
the pervasive racist dimate is 
neither political nor politi- 
cised. but rather unfocused. 

"If all these people are 
to the for right, that 
i’t mean they’re veal neo- 


Nazis or violent. Rather 
they're anti-foreigner, anti- 
Semitic, believe in German 
historical wnman^rinyi and 

social Darwinism.” said Mr 
Wagner. “It’s a diffuse sub- 
culture that is forming info a 
counter-culture and could 
s p awn a political party of pro- 
test the way the Greens did in 
the ’80s." 




A mere 70 years later, the Telegraph has at last recanted. 
“A controversial document leaked by British Intelligence 
to prevent Labour winning the 1924 general election was 
a forgery commissioned by MI6, according to KGB files." 

Spooks and the press in Wheen’s world 
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Unknown soldier 
rises to haunt US 
military cover-up 


Martin Kettle 
hi Washkigton 


T HE Inscription on the 
Tomb of the Un- 
knowns In Arlington 
National Cemetery 
reads “Here rests in 
honoured glory an American 
soldier known but to -God”. 
But now it seems that, in ad- 
dition to the Almighty, sev- 
eral top Pentagon officials 
may also have been well 
aware of the probable identity 
of the supposedly unknown 
Vietnam warrior who was 
buried there with foil mili- 
tary honours in 1984. 

Yesterday, after a secret 
seven-month Investigation, 
the CBS television channel 
revealed that the body — 
placed in the sacred tomb in a 
ceremony addressed by the 
then president. Ronald 
Reagan — was that of Air 
Force Lieutenant Michael 
Blassie. who was shot down 
in Vietnam in May 1972. 

A Pentagon spokesman 
yesterday announced an in- 


quiry into the allegations and 
that the defence secretary, 
William Cohen, would decide 
what to do when the inquiry 
waS complete. 

The spokesman said there 
were “many, many unknowns 
in this matter" but added 
that the Pentagon had not 
ruled out exhumation and 
possible DNA testing. 

Lt Blassie’s family, who 
live in Missouri, confirmed 
yesterday that they believe 
the allegations and want him 
reburied under his own tomb- 
stone. either in his home state 
or at Arlington. 

Lt Blassie’s mother, Jean, 
told the AP news agency; ’1 
would like him brought 
home.” 

Mary Blassie, one of his 
three sisters, told the Guard- 
ian that the revelation would 
put an end to years of distress 
fbrthefomily. 

"We’re very happy about it. 
We’ve never had any closure. 
We’ve always had to wonder 
what happened to the 
remains,” she from her 
home. 


The Tomb of the Unknowns 
is one of the most sacred sites 
in the National Cemetery. It 
contains the remains txf four 
unidentified bodies, one each 
from the first and second 
world wars, one from the 
Korean war, and one from the 
Vietnam war. 

The Vietnam unknown was 
interred 14 years ago. Presi- 
dent Reagan eulogised; “As a 
child, did he play on some 
street to a great American 
city? Did he work beside his 
father on a form in America’s 
heartland? Did he marry? Did 
he have children?’* 

According to CBS. the 
answers to those questions 
are: yes, no, no and no. Lt 
Blassie came from St Louis 
and never married or had 
children. 

One of the great difficulties 
facing the military authori- 
ties is that modem body iden- 
tification techniques are so 
good. 

CBS reported that the skele- 
tal r emains of an American 
flier were found in South 
Vietnam in October 1972 — 


five months after Lt Blassie 
was shot down — along with 
an identity card, money and 
shreads of a flight suit. 

The identity tag belonged to 
Lt Blassie, and the remains 
were therefore designated 
“believed to be" Michael Blas- 
sle. But the Identity card and 
money disappeared later and 
in i960, at a time when pres- 
sure was mounting for an un- 
known Vietnam serviceman 
to be interred at Arlington, 
the remains were reclassified 
as unknown. 

The Blassie family was in- 
formed in 1972 that their son 
had been shot down and was 
missing, presumed dead. It 
was not until 1992 that they 
were informed that an iden- 
tity card bearing Michael 
Blassie’s name had been 
recovered. 

The Pentagon admits that it 
has destroyed many of the rel- 
evant records in the case pre- 
cisely to ensure that the mys- 
tery of the Unknown could be 
preserved to a dignified man- 
ner. The spokesman said: “lt 
is a long held tradition." 


The short life 
and violent 
death of an 
all-American 
war hero 


HTHE life and death of 
I Michael Blassie was a 
textbook: example of Ameri- 
ca’s Vietnam tragedy, 
writes Martin Kettle. 

The young air force lieu- 
tenant from St Louis, Mis- 
souri, was 23 years old 
when he was sent to Viet- 
nam In 1972, never to 
return. 

Ptve months later, after 
flying 132 missions against 
Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese targets — an aver- 
age of almost a mission a 
day — his A-37 fighter 
plane was shot down over 
An toe? north of -Saigon; on 



Michael Blassie, during training in 1971 


May 12 1972, during one of 
the decisive battles of the 
war. He was 24 and unmar- 
ried when he died. 

Blassie was bora in April 
1948 and grew up in north 
St Louis, where he attended 
the local Soman Catholic 
high school. He was the old-, 
est-rof- -five- -children- His 


father George, who died in 
1991, was a meat-cutter and 
served in the army during 
the second world war. His 
mother Jean still lives in 
the St Louis suburb of 
Florrisant. 

B3s sister Mary yesterday 
described her brother as a 
handsome young man;- six- 


feet tall with brown eyes 
and brown hair. He did well 
at school and college and 
was a noted soccer player 
who represented the air 
force at the sport. 

“He was a very motivated 
person, who was a really 
excellent example for the 
rest of ns to follow,” Mary 
said yesterday. 

He graduated from high 
school in the summer of 
1966 and became a trainee 
at the United States Air 
Force Academy at Colorado 
Springs. 

In 1970, he was posted for 
flight training at Columbus 
air force base in Missis- 
sippi, before being posted 
to Vietnam a year and a 
half later. 

Like all US service per- 
sonnel who died or were 
reported missing during 
the Vietnam war, the name 
of Michael Joseph Blassie 
is recorded on the Vietnam 
veterans memorial wall In _ 
Washington. **' " « 


The COOPERATIVE BANK 


The more people join 
The Co-operative Bank, 

the less animal testing 

* 

there’ll be. 


We promise never to invest 
our customers’ money in companies 
involved in animal experiments 
for cosmetic purposes. 

At The Co-operative Bank, we make your account more 
accountable. We promise never to Invest your money 
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Hitmen in drugs sting jailed for lif© 



Duncan Campbell 
Crime Correspondent 


T WO men were yes- 
terday jailed for life 
at the Old Bailey for 
a triple killing in an 
Essex drugs feud. 
The manner of the killing and 
the double-crossing involved 
signalled a new ruthlessness 
in' the increasingly competi- 
tive drugs business. 

Michael Steele. 55, from 
Clacton, Essex, and Jack 
Who roes. 36. from Brockford, 
Suffolk, shook their heads as 
the jury returned a unani- 
mous verdict after deliberat- 
ing for 41 i days after a four- 
month trial estimated to have 
cost more than £2 million. 

Indicating that the pair 
Should Serve a minimum of 15 
vears. the judge, Mr Justice 
Hidden, told them: “You are 
responsible for taking the 
lives of your victims in a vio- 
lent and summary way. They 
had crossed your path and 
yon showed them no mercy.” 
rt was December 1995. and 
the three men in a grey Range 
Rover parked on a crisp 
morning in Workhouse Lane 
looked like they were asleep. 
Peter Theobold, the owner of 
nearby Whitehouse Farm, 
and farmworker Ken Jiggins 
came across them on their 
way to feed their pheasants. 
One of the men bad a mobile 
phone in his hand, another 
was resting his arm on the 
-steering' wheel. Mr Jigging, 
'expecting poachere.'ToiocKeti 
gingerly on the window — but 
soon realised no one in the 
blood-spattered vehicle was 

going to-be waking up. 

Craig Rolfe had been shot 
twice in the head. Tony 
Tucker liad been shot three 
times and Patrick Tate, in the 
rear of the car. had also been 
shot three Limes — the final 


time in the back of his head. 

Steele and Whomes, who 
had shot them, had already 
fled, joking about one of their 
guns that had let them down 
but remarking “that’s the 
fuckers sorted out". 

The trio whose bodies were 
found in the lane nine miles 
from Chelmsford, Essex, at 
8 am on December 7. 1995. 
were the victims of a classic 
gangland sting: they had been 
lured there by Steele on the 
promise of a chance to rip off 
a cocaine deal intended for 
someone else, little imagining 
they had been suckered. 

All five men were involved 
in drug dealing, and the three 
victims in “security’’ — the 
euphemism for protection 
rackets in Essex and Lon- 
don's clubland. They had had 
a row over a recent cannabis 
deal because the drug, im- 
ported by Steele from Hol- 
land. was of such poor quality 
it had to be dumped and the 
buyers reimbursed. Tate and 
Steele had fallen out over the 
d eal, with Steele believing 
Tate had sold on some of the 
canna bis while still demand- 
ing £45.000 reimbursement. 

Tate meanwhile felt he had 
not been paid enough, and 
had threatened to make Steele 
beg for forgiveness "on his 
knees” — and then kill him. 
Tate was invited by Steele to 
Holland to pick up his money, 
but the feud festered. 

Despite this. Tate and his 
team could not resist the 
temptation to rip off and, if 
necessary, kill a cocaine cou- 
rier supposedly due to arrive 
in that deserted Essex field. 

The hook was baited and 
the big fish of the Essex 
underworld swallowed it 
whole. The argument between 
Tate and Steele was over. No 
one, supposedly, would talk. 

As Steele and Whomes 
joked their way along the get- 



A police reconstruction of the triple murder in a car parked in an Essex lane for which Jack Whomes (left) and Michael Steele (centre) were Jailed fbr life 

Deadly trio 
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away route, pleased that the 
killings had been so simple, 
they did not realise they had 
made one big mistake: the 
choice of their getaway driver 
— a plump young man called 
Darren NichoQs, who liked to 
rub shoulders with major 
underworld “faces”. 

Nicholls, from Braintree in 
Essex, had trained with BT 
and was used by criminals to 
fix their own burglar alarms, 
aarning himself the nic knam e 


of Spark. He bad drifted into 
crime and was jailed for three 
years for counterfeiting. In- 
side, he met Steele and Tate. 
He was impressed by Steele, 
whom he thought extremely 
clever, and was flattered to be 
included in his set After his 
release, he did odd jobs for 
him and Jus mother, then be- 
came his gofer-c urn-driver. 

On the night of the mur- 
ders, Nicholls later told 


police, he thought he was 
picking up Steele and 
Whomes from a drugs deal or 
a meeting to prepare one. But 
he noticed something strange 
about their manner, and that 
both were wearing overalls 
and there were red specks on 
the surgical gloves Whomes 
was wearing. The two men 
started dismantling their 
guns in the car. 

Steele remarked: “They 
won't fuck with us again." Ni- 
cholls replied: “I hope I never 
fall out with you." Steele said 
Whomes was a “cold-hearted 
bastard" who had shot all 
three men — and later told 
Nicholls he felt like the 
“Angel of Death”, and that he 
had done everyone a favour 
by the killings. 

But the Essex police inves- 
tigation, which Steele and 
Whomes had calculated 
would hit a gangland cul-de- 


sac with no one talking, got 
extra impetus when it 
emerged there was a connec- 
tion with Leah Betts, who col- 
lapsed and died on her 18th 
birthday after taking ecstasy 
bought at Raquels, a Basildon 
nightclub, where Tucker ran 
the security. That sparked 
rumours that the deaths were 
linked to hers, and put addi- 
tional pressure on police for 
arrests. 

They received little co-oper- 
ation from those who knew 
the victims, and their break 
came only when Nicholls 
Anally agreed to talk after 
two “no comment” inter- 
views. In exchange, he and 
his family were given new 
identities. The media are for- 
bidden from publishing a pic- 
ture of him. 

It was on Nicholls’s evi- 
dence, over more than two 
weeks at the Old Bailey, that 


the prosecution case rested. 
Glancing occasionally at his 
ex-colleagues, he stuck by his 
tale. Steele and Whomes. sug- 
gesting that Nicholls was only 
im plicating them to protect 
htasett Put forward alibis 
but they were not accepted. 
There was other evidence 
against the men. linking their 
phone calls to the area at the 
time. hut it was 
circuznstantiaL 

The case rested on whether 
or not the Jury believed Ni- 
cholls or the accused. Yester- 
day they decided, and also 
convicted the men of conspir- 
ing with a third man. Peter 
Cor ry, to Import cannabis. 

More than two years after 
the killings, tied on a rusty 
iron gate on Workhouse Lane, 
are four bunches of dead flow- 
ers. A small card reads: “Dear 
Craig. Always in my 
thoughts. From Rita XX." 


CRAIG ROLFE was a vio- 
lent man with a cocaine 
habit, happy to deal out 
beatings to people who 
crossed him and over drag 

tlpalq 

PATRICK TATE was a tat- 
tooed. 18-stone man with a 
serious record. He carried 
ont a robbery on a Happy 
Eater In Laindon, Essex, 
and stole £800. When ar- 
rested he was found to have 
cocaine and was charged 
with possession. Bnt when 
he appeared at Billericay 
magistrates court in De- 
cember 1988, he leapt from 
the dock and fled on a wait- 
ing motorbike. He escaped 
to Spain and remained at 
large for a year before 
crossing into Gibraltar, 


where he was arrested and 
sent back to England. He 
had links with Kenneth 
Noye. currently Britain’s 
“most wanted" criminal 
from their time in Swale- 
side prison. 

TONY TUCKER, a friend of 
Tate’s since childhood, was 
a former soldier; and an or- 
ganiser of security fbr 
dubs, where he charged 
drag dealers for access. He 
was also a former minder 
for boxer Nigel Benn. He 
owned a £250,000 bungalow 
at Fobbing, near Basildon, 
and a number of exotic 
cars. He had been impli- 
cated, as had Rolfe. in the 
killing oflocal criminal 
Kevin Whitaker over a 
drug deal. 
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High risk move to advance peace talks 


John MuHin 
Ireland Correspondent 


T HE Government will 
embark on a high risk 
strategy next week in 
an effort to boost the 
flagging peace process, over- 
shadoived by eight sectarian 
murders within six weeks. 

Along with the Irish gov- 
ernment. it will unveil a con- 
sultative document on the 
i.-rurial cross-border institu- 


tions envisaged in a political 
settlement in Northern Ire- 
land. The move is more likely 
to open divisions than prompt 
agreement, but ministers 
realise they have to tackle the 
issue head on. 

The multi-party talks move 
to London for three days next 
week, where the participating 
parties will focus on links be- 
tween Northern Ireland and 
the republic. 

The parties yesterday asked 
the British and Irish govem- 
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meats to come up with the 
document on cross-border 
bodies. The mastery in the 
overall blueprint released last 
week was its ambiguity, 
allowing both Unionists and 
the SDLP to interpret it as 
best suited to them. 

But that will be more diffi- 
cult when dealing solely with 
one of the three str ands of ne- 
gotiations. One solution could 
be to draw up a range of op- 
tions. and let the parties ar- 
gue around these. 

Paul Murphy. Northern Ire- 
land minister for political de- 
velopment. said next week was 
the beginning of “nitty-gritty” 
negotiations. Negotiations go 
to Dublin next month. 


The mood at Stormont yes- 
terday was sombre, amid 
fears that the mainstream loy- 
alist parama Hilaries, the Ul- 
ster Defence Association and 
Ulster Freedom Fighters, had 
been enticed back to mu rder. 
Detectives believe the UFF 
was responsible for the mur- 
der on Monday of taxi driver 
Larry Brennan, aged 51. 

He was Shot in the Ormeau 
Road, south Belfast, an area 
where the UDA/UFF is 
strong. The Loyalist Volun- 
teer Force, which claimed the 
previous four murders of 
Catholics, has no presence in 
the area. No group a dm itted 
responsibility. 

Mr Brennan’s murder came 


eight hours after the Irish 
National Liberation Army, 
like the LVF opposed to the 
ceasefire and the peace pro- 
cess, killed UDA commander 
Jim Guiney, 38, in Dunmurry. 
south Belfast. It was seen as 
an attempt to drag the 
UDA/UFF back to war. 

IT UDA involvement could 
be proved, it would lead to its 
political representatives, the 
Ulster Democratic Party, 
being kicked out of the multi- 
party talks. Without the UDP; 
it becomes impossible for 
David Trimble. Ulster Union- 
ist leader, to deliver agree- 
ment under the sufficient con- 
sensus rules. 

Mr Brennan, the fourth vic- 


tim of foe troubles in 1998, 
was divorced with two chil- 
dren. He was engaged to be 
married to Dorothy Creaney, 
a Protestant His two closest 
friends were also Protestants. 
He lived with his mother, 
Mary. 71, in the n ationali st 
Markets area of Belfast, but 
had no terrorist connections. 

He had .worked for Enter- 
prise Taxis for 25 years. It op- 
erates In a mixed area, but 
would be seen to be a Catholic 
Arm. His sister, Efllsh O’Reil- 
ly, begged that there be no 
retaliation. 

It was the second tragedy to 
hit the family in the troubles. 
Mrs Brennan bad a son aged 
21 who was shot in 1972. 


Bombs confession by Welsh 
nationalist shocks supporters 


OwenBowcott 


A CONVICTED Welsh na- 
tionalist, who repeat- 
edly denied sending let- 
ter bombs to Conservative 
politicians, has shocked sup-' 
port groups campaigni n g for 
his acquittal by belatedly ad- 
mitting that he was guilty. 

Sion Aubrey Roberts was 
given a 12 year sentence In 
1993, after he had spent sev- 
eral months in custody on 
remand. He was released 
from prison last month after 
serving half his sentence. 

Roberts’s trial had followed 
.an MI5 surveillance operation 
involving 38 officers- He was 
the first person to be convicted 
for involvement in the fire- 
bombing campaign by foe mil- 
itant Welsh-separatist organi- 
sation Meibion Glyndwr (Sons 
of Glendower), Between 1979 
and 1994 around 300 English^ 
owned cottages were damaged 
by arson attacks. 

Several Welsh groups — in- 
cluding Baptists and Merched 
Y Wawr, the principality's 
equivalent of the Women’s In- 


stitute — had called for his 
conviction to be overturned. 
But in an interview on the 
Welsh language television 
channel, S4C, Roberts con- 


firmed he had sent letter 
bombs to two senior police- 
men and two Tory politicians 
— includ ing Lord Wyn 
Roberts of Conway, a former 
Welsh Office minister. 

“Before 1 joined Meibion 
Glyndwr I considered what I 
was getting into and I knew 
that if I was caught I’d get 20 
years In jail,** he told the Y 
Byd ar Bed war programme. 

‘1 believed that I was a sol- 
dier and 1 followed orders. I 
would have done whatever 
was necessary at the time.” 

He admitted members of 
the Welsh terror group rented 
isolated holiday homes to set 
up bomb factories and discuss 
tactics. “For every one activ- 
ist there were 10 behind them. 
There was one curie of people 
who planted devices, another 
circle who did the surveil- 
lance work and another who 
supplied the materials. But 1 
did not know who my contact 
was except to look at” 



Sion Roberts, admitted his 
guilt on Welsh television 

Roberts, aged 26, of Uan- 
gefhi, Anglesey, maintains he 
was released from prison be- 
cause Wales had voted fbr de- 
volution and foe political cli- 
mate had changed. He now 
renounced violence. "If the 
campaign started tomorrow T 
would not take part I would 
not encourage anyone to take 


part because whatever the 
fixture is for Wales, it will 
have to be reached by demo- 
cratic means.” 

The Prison Service yester- 
day said Roberts had been en- 
titled to 50 per cent remiss io n 
fbr good behaviour. 

Michael Fisher, the Lon- 
don-based solicitor who rep- 
resented Mr Roberts at foe 
Caernarfon crown court trial, 
said he had not spoken to his 
former client for many years. 

At the time, the civil rights 
organisation Liberty criti- 
cised the use of MS in a crim- 
inal case an foe grounds that 
the Intelligence services were 
not trained to present evi- 
dence in court. 

“Many people think I am 
Innocent but It is important 
they realise I was a member 
of Meibion Glyndwr and I did 
take action," Roberts said. 

Ray Davies, a Caerphilly 
councillor who campaigned 
for Roberts's release, said: “I 
am bitterly disappointed ha’s 
saying this. I’m not 100 per 
cent convinced. Sion is a nice 
boy — there’s no way he's a 
terrorist" 


Anti-corruption 
team investigates 
‘police robbery’ 


D u nc an Camp bell 


S COTLAND Yard's anti- 
corruption branch is in- 
vestigating fllajmiq py a 
criminal that Flying Squad of- 
ficers helped themselves to 
the proceeds of a £350.000 rob- 
bery he carried out 
The inquiry coincides with 
the formation of a team 
within the anti-corruption 
branch, aimed at rooting out 
op to 250 dishonest officers 
within the Metropolitan 
police. 

A Scotland Yard spokes- 
woman said yesterday: “Ap- 
proximately 18 months ago, 
CID received an allegation of 
theft of the proceeds of a rob- 
bery by officers. The matter 
was thoroughly investigated 
and there is insufficient evi- 
dence at this time to proceed 
with disciplinary or criminal 
action.” 

But it is understood that 
following action by foe anti- 
corruption branch last 
month, the Investigation has 
been reignited- A Flying 
Squad officer and two former 
members of the unit ware ar- 
rested last month and 
charged with conspiracy to 
supp ly cannabis worth 
£500,000. The arrests coin- 
cided with a raid on Flying 
Squad premises. 

The original allegation 
about foe robbery was made 
by a professional criminal 
who approached the anti-cor- 
ruption branch. He is under- 
stood to have claimed to be 
frightened of what might hap- 
pen to him and to have sought 
protection. 

There are differing ac- 
counts of the events preced- 
ing foe alleged theft fay offi- 
cers. One account suggests 
that officers arranged for the 
cr imin a l to be released from 
prison so that he could carry 
out foe security van robbery. 

It Is also suggested that a 
security guard had been in- 


volved in the robbery and 
that the officers had then 
taken foe proceeds. The other 
account suggests that the rob- 
ber was stopped after the rob- 
bery and officers took the 
stolen money. 

Extra officers have been 
drafted in and foe formation 
of a 45-person squad called 
CIB3 will carry out investiga- 
tions, targeting suspect offi- 
cers In the same way as 
career criminals are investi- 
gated, using 24-hour surveil- 
lance, bugging devices and 
hidden videos. 

Most of the new officers, 
who have not all yet taken up 
their posts, are skilled detec- 
tives. Scotland Yard hopes foe 
combination of new officers 
and new techniques will act 
as a dete r re n t to officers who 
might be tempted by the large 
amounts of money available 
and as a way of nailing exist- 
ing corrupt officers. 

Last week, foe Commons 
home a f fa i r s select committee 
opened its report on police 
discipline and complaints 
With the following quotation 
from the commissioner of the 
Metropolitan police. Sir Paul 
Condon: “I honestly believe 1 
conduct the most honourable 
large city police service in th* 
world. I believe that the over- 

SSi minB ma ^ orU y of the 
27,000 men and women in foe 
Met are honest they are do- 
cent, they are brave . . . How- 
ever, I do have a minority of 
officers who are corrupt, din 
honest, unethical ... They 
commit crimes, they neutral- 
JSe evidence in important 

rases and they betray ^ 

operations and techniques to 
criminals." 

He has been criticised bv 
some Metropolitan police om- 
rars for lowering morale bv 
referring to the corruption sn 

Sf^ y *iS e *“■ ““ thin & 

““ the final 
°f 1115 ccamussioncr- 
ship to rid foe service of ,-L 
touch corruption as possible 
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News in brief 


Water foils 120 feet into the River Dee from the Pontcysyllte Aqueduct after a team from British Waterways removed the plug at the start of a restoration programme. The Grade l 
listed aqueduct, the biggest and highest in Britain, was built hy Thomas Telford as part ofapfon to link Liverpool to Bristol via the Dee, Mersey and Severn photograph: don mcphee 


Anger over ban by doctors 


Family told by practice that their 
first call-out in 25 years was 
a ‘gross abuse of the system’ 


Stuart Millar 


A CHESHIRE GPs’ 
practice yesterday 
came under Ore for 
striking off a fam- 
ily who called out 
an emergency doctor for their 
sick daughter — their first 
call-out in 25 years. 

Michael and Janice 
O'Grady were told by Stephen 
Maxwell, a partner at the 
Kenmore medical centre in 
Wilmslow, that they had 
wasted resources and abused 
the system by calling out an 
emergency doctor when they 
feared that their eight-year- 
old daughter, Sara, had con- 
tracted meningitis. 

The family has now had to 
register with another doctor. 


They have lodged a complaint 
with the local health author- 
ity. and next week will 
embark on the formal proce- 
dure aimed at resolving foe 
dispute. - ! 

Mr O'Grady, a BQ-yearrold 
retired headmaster, said yes- 
terday: “We find it totally 
abhorrent that our first emer- 
gency win, when our daugh- 
ter: was -extremely distressed, 
results In us being removed 
from the list” 

He said bis wife, a medical 
secretary, had obtained a 
price list for emergency 
locum services that suggested 
the call-out may have cost the 
practice as little as £12. “I 
have offered to pay that At 
: the time, I would have paid 
£100 to get a doctor to see 
Sara.” 



Sara O’Grady with her parents Janice and Michael — the 
family has been struck off by their medical practice 

The practice’s decision was also voiced concern. “I 
yesterday described by the haven't heard the doctor’s 
Patients' Association as side," he said. “But if it is as 
"outrageous". Mr O'Grady says, then it does 

Martin BeQ, foe local MP, seem an extraordinary case." 


Media inquiries to the prac- 
tice were yesterday being 
referred to the Medical 
Defence Union. A spokes- 
woman said Dr Maxwell was 
not prepared to comment be- 
cause doing so would breach 
patient confidentiality. 

The dispute began on 
I December 8 when Sara was 
sent home from school com- j 
| plaining of nausea and a 
headach e. During the after- 
noon. she also developed a 
temperature so her parents 
called foe practice and were 
tnid to mlrp Sara to foe emer- 
gency surgery. 

When they arrived to be 
told that they faced a 90-min- 
ute wait, they informed the 
receptionist that they would 
return in an hour. But as 
soon as they got home, Sara 
vomited, then fell asleep. Her 
parents decided to leave her 
in foe hope that she would 
sleep off whatever she bad 
been suffering from. 

But when she awoke a few 
hours later, her condition 


appeared to have deterio- 
rated. “She was screaming for 
something to take away the 
pain in her head." said Mr 
O’Grady. "We just panicked 
and called the doctor." 

An emergency locum 
attended and prescribed anti- 
biotics for an infection — but 
only after Mr O’Grady 
received a phone call from Dr 
Maxwell, in which, he claims , 
foe GP accused him of “not 
being bothered” to wait at foe 
practice. 

On Christmas Eve. foe fam- 
ily received a letter from Dr 
Maxwell, informing them that 
the call-oaf had been an “ex- 
pensive waste of resources” 
and. a “gross abuse of foe sys- 
tem” and that they had been 
removed from foe list 

Although foe individual GP 
with whom they were regis- 
tered, David Stockley, has ac- 
cepted Mr and Mrs O'Grady’s 
version of events, the practice 
has refused to reconsider. 
“AH I want is an apology,” Mr 
O'Grady said yesterday. 


Bomb suspect 
was ‘bugged’ 


Emily Sheffield 


A MEMBER of an IRA 
gang that launched 
three mortar bomb 
salvos at Heathrow 
airport was under surveil- 
lance by foe security services 
for years, a court in Lon- 
don was told yesterday. 

On one day alone Michael 
Gallagher, aged -55, was tailed 
by 29 operatives as he trav- 
elled across London for a 
what appeared to be a rendez- 
vous with an IRA member. 
His home was also bugged. 

The three attacks on sepa- 
rate days, in which Semtex- 
packed missiles were fired 
towards passenger planes, 
were Intended to cause enor- 
mous damage and disruption 
at Heathrow in March 1994, 
but “mercifully" foe devices 
faile d to explode and no one 
was injured, Richard Hor- 
well, prosecuting, told Wool- 
wich crown court. 

“That they were intended to 
explode is beyond doubt.- 
They were packed with high 
performance plastic explosive 
and the contained detonators. 
It is plain . . . that at the very 
least widespread destruction 
to property was intended.” 

In one attack a bomb landed 
only a few feet from six terri- 
fied aircraft cleaners, he said. 
TO say it was lucky foe elec- 
tronic device did not explode 
was "surely to understate 
their fortune that night". 

Michael Gallagher, aged 55, 
fs accused of conspiring to 
cause explosions between 
January and March 1994 and 
"making a contribution 
towards acts of terrorism" be- 
tween February and May the 
same year. 

He is also accused of pro- 
viding vital support to the 
bombers, who “J 

large, making available a gar- 
age in the knowledge or 
reasonable suspicion that it 
would be used in connection 
with terrorist acts. He denies 

^GfadSCr’ of Earls Court, 
west lamdon, hired a enrage 
later used by the IRA to store 


and assemble the bombs, ac- 
cording to the prosecution. 
He also had dealings involv- 
ing a red Ford Sierra car be- 
lieved to have been used in 
the operation. 

“The functions that such 
people perform may be rela- 
tively mundane, but their 
contribution is a vital one 
and should not be underesti- 
mated," Mr HorweH said. 

The bombers . — “trained 
and valued" by the IRA — 
would have been on foe main- 
land for only a short time and 
would have needed someone 
to hire vehicles and premises. 
Gallagher allegedly supplied 
such support 

The first attack, at 555 pm 
on March 9, was, like the 
others, preceded by coded 
telephone warnings to news 
agencies, Mr Harwell said. 

The initial salvo of mortars 
i had been electronically fired 
from tabes fitted into a red 
I Nissan Micra parked at the 
Excelsior Hotel, just outside 
the airport perimeter. As they 
| blasted off they set foe vehicle 
alight, and flames quickly 
I spread to cars parked nearby. 

He said the three missiles 
i landed on or near the north- 
j ern runway. 

A further four bombs were 
| fired the next day just before 
midnight, this time landing 
| on the south runway. 

A police search quickly dis- 
i covered that foe second salvo 
had been fired from a ’launch 
unit” hidden in woodland sev- 
( era! hundred metres away. 

The third launch site was 
| in scrubland Just inside the 
| perimeter fence, south of Ter- 
minal Four. Five missiles 
[ were Bred. One strode the ter- 
minal roof. 

Police were led to Gallagher 
, by. a member of the public 
who had become suspicious of 
I a man with an Irish, accent 

Mr HOrweR said much of 
the prosecution’s case would 
i be concerned with tape 
recordings. A wealth of clr- 
| cumstantial evidence pro- 
vided a picture of Gallagher 
, as a “knowing and significant 
1 contributor” to the attacks. 

The case continues today. 
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Weekend jail plan to 
cut inmate numbers 

CHIEF probation officers yesterday urged the Home Secretary' 
to consider introducing "weekend jails" as an alternative to the 
spiralling prison population. The number of inmates soared by 
GOO last week as foe courts returned, taking the daily jail 
population to 62^70 — 3,000 over normal capacity. 

John Hicks, chairman of the Association of Chief Officers of 
Probation, told the Commons home affairs select committee 
yesterday that serious consideration should be given to part- 
time prison to reduce the pressure on foe prisons where num- 
bers had reached a 40-year high ata time when recorded crime 
was falling. — AlonTmvis 


Detectives suspended 

THREE more detectives have been suspended in Middlesbrough 
as j»rt of a continuing investigation into allegations of corruption 
In the Cleveland force which eiatme it pioneered “zero tolerance" 
policing in Britain. A fourth has been moved to other duties. 

This takes foe number of suspensions in the CID to seven 
officers with a farther five being moved to other departments, 
since a Police Co mp lai nts Authority-supervised investigation 
began in September last year. — Peter Hetherington 


Editor quits complaints body 

BRIDGET Rowe, foe controversial editor of the Sunday Mirror, 
has quit the rulenmaking body cf the Press Complaints Commis- 
sion. in a letter to foe FCC she said foe could no longer fit in the 
meetings of foe code committee. 

Sources denied Ms Rowe's move had anything todo with 
Criti cisms levelled at the Sunday Mirror following Its revelations 
that Piers Merchant, the former Conservative MP. had had an 
affair with his former researcher. Anna Cox. — Komol Ahmed 


Union opposes schools plan 

THE National Union afTeacbers vowed yesterday to fight govern- 
ment plans to allow private businesses to take over management 
cf state schools in deprived areas. 

Doug McAvoy, general secretary, labelled the proposals to set 
up education action zones, which would pave the way for private 
companies to run schools, as “more rightwing than anything 
proposed in 18 yearn of Tory government”. 

Under the proposals, 25 education action zones are to be set up 
in deprived areas to try to raise education standards. — Vwek 
Choudhory 


Allason’s mother ‘shocked’ 

NUALA Allason, 77. mother of former Tory MP Rupert Allason. 
told a High Court libel jury yesterday bow she was “shocked and 
horrified'' at readi n g '‘dreadful language” about her son in a 
diary. He was described as a "conniving little shit”. 

She alerted the 45-year-old author to the entry in a Have 1 Got 
News For You 1997 diary. Mr Allason, of Belgravia, central 
London, is claiming damages over the “vicious and revolting 
shir”. 

Mr Justice Popptewefl has heard that it referred to Mr Allason’s 
refusal to support the Government m a Commons no confidence 
vote on the Maastricht Treaty. 

Publishers BBC Worldwide Ltd and Hat Trick Productions 
deny libeL They claim the diary was light-hearted like the TV 
programme on which Mr Allason was once a guest panellist 


Ex-police chief over limit 

A FORMER deputy chief constable afMerseyside police yester- 
day admitted driving while nearly four times over the drink-drive 
limit David Howe, 54, was arrested after crashing his car the day 
before Christmas Eve, magistrates at Kendal, Cumbria, were told. 

Howe was found to have 130 microgrammes of alcohol to 100 
millilitres cfbreafo The legal limit is 35. The court heard that 
Howe had embarked on an alcohol rehabilitation programme. 
The hearing was adjourned for reports until February 10. 


New inquest refused 

THE High Court yesterday refused to allow a new inquest into foe 
death of mother of two SharronTabam, 24, who died in her sleep 
four years ago after taking part in stage hypnosis in Leyland, 
Lancashire. 

Her mother, Margaret Harper, 512, launched a campaign to ban 
theentertainment She got the Hrane Office to review the 1952 
Hypnosis Act, and then received permission from the Attorney 
General to quash foe Inquest verdict of death by natural causes. 
But Lord Justice Simon Brown, sitting with Mr Justice Mance, 
rejected her application. The verdict did not rule out the possibil- 
ity that hypnosis may have contributed to her death, the judge 
said. But foe possibility was not substantial enough for the 
coroner to have reached an open verdict — David Pollster 


Space menu for 
the far-out diner 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor 


A N AMERICAN culinary 
hit squad is working on 
foe ultimate far-out diet 
book — 100 recipes for break- 
fast lunch and sapper on foe 
Moon or Mars. 

The loneliness of the long- 
distance diner will be con- 
soled by tofu cheesecake and 
carrot drumsticks, followed 
by basil pesto with soy nuts. 
The menu will be almost en- 
tirely vegetarian, and based 
on a choice of between 15 and 
30 crops that can be grown In 
what space scientists called 
“a bioregeneratave life sup- 
port system". 

This is Nasaspeak for a 
sealed greenhouse in the vac- 
uum of space or the hostile 
atmosphere of a distant 
planet, holding plants and 
algae which recycle urine and 
other waste back into water 
and comestibles. These “salad 
machines” will be urgently 
wanted on long-term 9 pace ex- 
ploration voyages and lunar 
bases 15 or 20 years from now. 

“Because foe cost of trans- 
porting food far these missions 
will be astronomical, only 
about 15 per cent of calories 
wffl be from earthmade foods,” 
said David Levitsky, cf Cornell 
university, who is working 
with a chef and a biological en- 
gineer on the project. 

“These imported foods will 
probably be the fats, flavour 
concentrates, and various 
meat and dairy-based foods, 
as wen as a few luxuries such 
as chocolate," he said. 

Food is always a problem 
for space voyagers. The first 
Gemini and Apollo astronauts 
squeezed sticky gruel from 
tubes into their mouths, and 
then bit on bread, fruit and 
meat cubes coated with gela- 


Butcher John Barr and Sons, which yesterday admitted selling food contaminated with E. coli photograph: uurdo macleoo 

Families of sick angry as E. coli 
butcher’s shop is fined £2,250 


Lawrence Po n eg an 

V ICTIMS of the world's 
worst £. coli food poi- 
soning outbreak reacted 
furiously last night after the 
Scottish butcher's shop which 
sold contaminated meat was 
fined just £2^50. 

John Barr and Sens, a for- 
mer Scotland butcher of the 
year, admitted two charges in 
connection with the outbreak 
In central Scotland in Novem- 
ber 1996. which killed 20 
people and left more than 400 
ill. Charges against the firm's 
partners, including John 
Barr, his wife Elaine, and son 
Martin, were dropped after a 
deal was struck between the 
defence and prosecution on 
foe eve of a trial at Hamilton 
sheriff court which had been 
expected to last a month. 


Sheriff Lewis Cameron said 
I the food poisoning outbreak 
I had brought “notoriety and fi- 
' nancial loss" on foe Wishaw- 
l based butcher’s, which had 
lost 40 per cent of its business 
j since the outbreak. 

1 “However, the court has a 
i duty to mark Its displeasure 
I at the lapses which form this 
complaint to which the firm 
I has now pleaded guilty," he 
1 said, imposing the £2^50 fine. 

Paul Santoni. solicitor for 
! many of the EL coli victims, 
said last night he was “sur- 
prised” at the size of the fine. 

1 while Ian MCFariane. whose 
partner Mary Cairns spent 19 
days in hospital with E. coli 
poisoning, described the sher- 
iff's remarks as “appalling”. 

He said: “How can anyone 
talk about a business's finan- 
cial loss when 20 lives were 
lost and hundreds of people 


were made ill? My partner 
Mary is still suffering from 
the after-effects of the B. coli 
and. like the other famines in- 
volved. we still don't know 
who is responsible." ! 

It emerged after yesterday's 
hearing that the defence had j 
been seeking a plea bargain l 
for months. Under the agree- 
ment. the butcher’s firm ad- 1 
mitted falling to ensure ! 
equipment was kept clean 
and foiling to ensure that food 
was protected against con- 
tamination. The second 
charge alleged that in Novem- 
ber 1996 the partnership sold 
food contaminated with E. 
coli and that “a number of 
persons” consumed the food, 
contracted food poisoning and 
died. In return, all charges 
against the Mr Barr and his 
family were dropped. 

Ian McCann, prosecuting. 


told foe court foe first cases 
in foe outbreak were detected 
at Law hospital in Lanark- 
shire on November 27, 1996. 
and, at its peak. 160 people 
were admitted to hospitals 
across central Scotland. 

Mr Barr, aged 52, was 
cleared last October erf “reck- 
lessly” supplying contami- 
nated meat after a court ruled 
there was no corroborative 
evidence against him. 

George Moore, solicitor for 
Mr Barr, said after yester- 
day’s hearing: “It is a very 
satisfactory outcome, particu- 
larly from the point of view of 
the Barr fondly. There are ob- 
viously a lot of lessons to be 
learned on the wider aspect” 

A government Inquiry into 
the outbreak, headed by Hugh 
Pennington, called for stricter 
rules on handling of meat In 
butcher’s shops and abattoirs. I 



Future fare 


Menu for the restaurant at the 
aid of the solar system 

HORS D’OEUVRES 
The soy also rises; 
succulent tempeh dip with 
solar -powered celery sticks 

ENTREE 

Martian spring rolls: crispy 
beansprouts wrapped in 
deepfried rice pancakes, 
served on a bed of 
hydroponic lettuce. 

DESSERT 
Over the moon: tofu 
cheesecake sprinkled with 
potato-starch sweetener 


fine to stop crumbs escaping. 
Shuttle crews nowawdays go 
aloft for weeks with a choice 
of items like rehydratable 
macaroni and cheese casse- 
roles, thermostafallised 
chicken d la king , and “inter- 
mediate moisture” fruits such 
as dried peaches. 

Cuisine in foe shuttle did 
not begin to get even remotely 
haute until US astronauts 
were joined by foreigh crews. 
Claude Nlcollier of Switzer- 
land took up a box of truffles, 
and foe Japanese astronaut 
Mamoru Mori took red rice 
and seaweed soup. 

But explorers who fly to 
Mars or make even a tempo- 
rary home on the Moon in the 
□ext century will have to de- 
pend on produce from the hy- 
droponic allotment or con- 
trolled ecological fife support 
system they take with them 

“Food plays a critical role 
in the overall psychological 
well-being of isolated crews," 
says Prof Levitsky, who is on 
a three-year Nasa contract 
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German xenophobia on the march 



Germans give the Nazi salute in the east, where far-right views are the cultural norm and those who appear ‘un-German’ are under effective curfew < photograph: chwstwh schulz 

Neo-Nazis rule the 



Ian Traynor reports from 
Joachimsthal on the rise of 
far-right views among a ‘lost 
generation’, and (below) on the 
thriving, though banned, music 
scene that is its glue 


I N A VILLAGE where 
Adolf Hitler's portrait 
hangs in the youth club 
and kids say “hi" by 
making a stiff-armed sa- 
lute, Mirko’s memory is play- 
ing tricks on him. 

'Did you hear that, guys?” 
he asks his mates as he feigns 
bewilderment and scratches 
his close-crOpped cranium. 
“They say they were heating 
up foreigners at the church. 
Anybody know anything 
about that? Naaah. Who told 
you that?" 

A hundred yards from the 
dub where Mirko and his 
mates are playing cards and 
drinking coke, Beatrix 
Sprang has put a sign on the 
cassette player in her vicar- 
age living room; “Please don’t 
take this. It’s 20 years old.” 
The Lutheran pastor of this 
village of 3,ooo people deep in 
eastern Germany is wearily 
resigned to having her win- 
dows smashed, swastikas 
daubed on her walls, and her 
house regularly burgled. 

Everyone knows who the 
culprits are. Mrs Sprang can’t 
forget “It was traumatic,” 
she says oT the incident that 
triggered the break-ins. 

In summer 1996 she tried to 
end the terrorising of foreign- 
ers rife in this region by orga- 
nising a concert of local rock 
bands and Turkish perform- 
ers from Berlin. 

As they came out of the 
church, they were met by 30 
neo-Nazis and skinheads. 

’They attacked us. beating 
some up. including eight- 
year-old Turkish girls. We 
panicked, rushed to the bus. 
They surrounded the bus and 
started rocking it to and fro. 
We were practically taken 
hostage. Some of my confir- 
mands were among the assail- 
ants. It was terrifying." 


The village elders and the 
skinheads ’ parents looked the 
other way. The head of the 
village council told Mrs 
Sprang: "That’s what you get 
if you go into the lion’s den.” 
Mrs Spreng, aged 43, earned 
the unremitting hostility of 
almost the entire village. 

“She’s not very popular,” 
says Mandy Gast, aged 24, 
who helps run the youth club. 
“The rightwing problem is 
very sensitive and she’s the 
only one who talks about it” 
"Ah, the vicar,” snorts 
Mirko. “Can’t stand her. She’s 


and his unemployed mate are 
neither militant skinheads 
nor neo-Nazis. They are what 
pass these days for “normal” 
oagt German youths, mem- 
bers of what social workers, 
pdlice and politicians tear is a 
“lost generation” — casual- 
ties of the hidden “ unificat ion 
crisis” e ight years after the 
Berlin Wall collapsed. 

‘These kids want simple 
answers to highly complex 


situations. They don't want 
pnitHwii parties or democ- 
racy; they want to be part of a 
popular national community 
governed by ’German vir- 
tues'." says Annette Kahane, 
a former Blast Berlin commis- 
sioner for foreigners.' • 
“That means the work 
Athir., : riifiripiine I order, clean- 
liness, loyalty, strength.” 

In small towns and villages 
of eastern Germany, the dislo- 
cation of the late 1980s have 
generated a climate of ex- 
treme xenophobia, in which 
the phantom foreigner is 


number of ac- 

tivists last year at 47,000, the 
first rise since 1993. It 
recorded 5,173 radical-right 
offences last year, op 14 per 
cent on 1996. Police in Bran- 
denburg recorded 148 attacks 
an foreigners last year, 52 of 
them violent, and last week 

imnwiri nine tOWUS around 

Berlin where rightwing radi- 
cals are particularly active. 

Welded together by the In- 
ternet end the thriving skin- 
head concert and m usic «tptu> , 
the neo-Nazi leaders and their 
shock troops are bent on con- 
trolling no-go areas. 

"We view the liberated 
zones mhitantly, from the 
point of view of the political 
activist,” runs their Internet 
propaganda. 

"Liberated zones mean, 
firstly, the establishment of a 
counter-power, creating a free 
space where we exercise 
power, cany the sanction, 
that is, punish deviafionists 
and enemies, support the corn- 



cap t Ives of extreme-right 
thinking, though not neces- 
sarily Violent, and that the ir 

pa rents share their values. 

ERNDT WAGNER, 
an east Berlin 
criminologist who 
runs mobile com- 
munity «*hwneg in 
schools and clubs, says: 
‘These kids' parents don't 
like the violence, the vigflan- 
tism. But they agree with the 
aim of the neo-Nazis keeping 
the peace. The elders say left- 
wing punks should be gassed. 
I hA«r that an the time.” 

On the large, modern hous- 
ing estate of Olvenstedt on the 
fringe" Taf iMagdeburg, in Sax- 
ony-Anhfllt, the few resident 
foreigners five in fear and en- 
dure daily abuse. They avoid 
public transport, keep off the 
streets and lock themselves in 
after dark. 

Just as the “normal” youth 
of Joachimsthal deny the rac- 
ist thuggery in their midst, so 


Neo-Nazi propaganda 
on the Internet urges 
no-go areas for 
foreigners: ‘Liberated 
zones mean we 
establish a counter 
power where we 
punish deviafionists 
and enemies’ 

Website address: 
http://tiiiJlenet.com/ 
index, htm 




got a screw loose.” His mates 
snigger into their cokes. 

IRKO boasts of 
hating foreign- 
ers. including 
the "PoZaks” 
across the Pol- 
ish border in what he views 
as rightfully German Pomera- 
nia. The only political party 
worth voting for Is the ex- 
treme-right Republicans. 

"People here are not radi- 
cal." says Mirko’s mate 
proudly. “They’re extreme 
right and nationalistic.'’ 
Mirko, a 20-year-old roofer. 


blamed for everything, 
A study of rightwlng ex- 
tremism sponsored last year 
by the interior ministry in 
the state of Brandenburg, 
which surrounds but ex- 
cludes Berlin, found the vio- 
lence was rooted in “hatred of 
foreigners and intolerance of 

anything itHT Af Ant* * 

There was no “fixed politi- 
cal or ideological outlook in 
the diffuse, extreme-right 
orientation”. 

Mrs Spreng adds: “It is cul- 
tural, not political, but there 
is a big political danger.” 

The German CCD puts the 


rades and help the oppressed, 
the al i e na ted , and persecuted 
citizens ... We are inside, the 
state remains outside.” 

Vast tracts of eastern Ger- 
many are becoming de facto 
no-go areas for foreigners, 
leftwingers, gays and teenage 
punks — anyone who does 
not fit the homogeneous ideal, 
or appears "un-German”. 

This seems less the result of 
orchestration by ringleaders 
than a spontaneous develop- 
ment at the grass roots. 

Community workers esti- 
mate that at least a third of 
east German youth are now 


do the adults of Olvenstedt. 

“Acfa, there’s lots of foreign- 
ers living here and they have 
no problems,” says Valentin 
Jens, aged 36, a trainee cook. 

“It’s terrible,” says a Ger- 
man woman married to a 
Bangladeshi. The neo-Nazis 
and the skinheads are the 
worst bat the neighbours 
don’t talk to us or help us 
either. The youths spit and 
swear at us, stuff rubbish, ba- 
nana skins and orange peel in 
the letter box. 

“We work at the market. 
We come home at six o’clock, 
lock ourselves in the flat and 


don’t go out If we absolutely 
have to go out we never get 
out of the car.” 

“Olvenstedt is not yet a lib- 
erated zone’,” says Mr Wag- 
ner. “but it Will hawwnft nne 
when all the ‘un-German rub- 
bish’ is dr i v e n out The real 
liberated are smaller, a 
pub or club or CB radio fre- 
quency, a school or class.” 

. Mr Wagner was an East 
German policeman for 18 
years, and from 198944 was in 
charge of regional police in- 
telligence on the for right. 

; Last year he asked a class of 
15-year-olds in Fflrstenwalde 
how many foreigners lived in 
the town. Most said there 
Were 400-500 Turks, when 
there are only about 70 Arabs, 
win inly Lebanese and Pales- 
tinian asylum-seekers. 

Teachers at an east Berlin 
school arfrAfl Ms Knhflne to 
conduct a s u rve y of 800 pupils 
aged 13-16. She found 90 per 
cent were extreme-right and 
xenophobic. 

While much of file extrem- 
ism. petty crime and violence 
can perhaps be attributed to 
teenage rebellion and com- 
mon juvenile delinquency, 
Mr Wagner says eastern Ger- 
many is distinguished by the 
political potential waiting to 
be tapped on the violence- 
prone far right 

"There are kids every- 
where who steal and beat 
people up. But In the east the 
forms of criminality are inter- 
woven with ideology and an 
all-pervasive racist view of 
the world." 

There are relatively few for- 
eigners in east German towns 
and villages outside Berlin. 
Where west German cities 
harfe immigrant populations 


of 36-30 per cast, the figure in 
Magdeburg is 2 per cent 

In Joachimsthal the num- 
ber is negligible. But Mirko 
and 1 his mates are unim- 
pressed as they deal another 
hand of cards. 

“Look, it’s 50-60 in work 
and jobless here. The foreign- 
ers come in and take all the 
jobs,” he says, mindless of the 
actual 17 per cent unemploy- 
ment rata. “If a foreigner 
came in here, rd leave. Tm 
never going to play cards 
with, a foreigner. Not me." 


Skinhead bands croon message of hate 


F OR underground 
music denied radio 
airplay, MTV screen- 
time and megastore 
marketing, neo-Nazi rock 
and Its message of hatred is 
thriving in Germany. 

It Is usually banned by 
the constitutional watch- 
dog. The concerts are 
staged clandestinely, mas- 
querading as private func- 
tions: the Internet lists the 
venues: and the CDs, tapes 
and videos arc smuggled in 
from abroad. 

The underground music 
and concert scene is the glue 
binding neo-Nazis together 

across Germany — particu- 
larly in the east, researchers 
and insiders say. 

Authorities say there are 
some 60 skinhead bands in 
Germany and there were 79 
far-rigbtwing concerts -last 
year with audiences of up 
to 1,600 — twice the num- 
ber in 1995. There are more 
than 150 recordings known 
to be "indexed”, or banned 
by the state because of their 
Illegal dissemination of 
Nazi apologetics and fan- 
ning of racial hatred. 



Kraftschlag (roughly, Musclepower) perform in Germany, where illegal hands have a wide audience 


Police in the northern 
city of Kiel seized 30.000 
neo-Nazi CDs Zast October. 

Political activists use the 
concerts as a recruiting 
ground. The- fanzines and 
record companies, such as 
Rock Nord and the Nord- 
land Network of Dfissel- 
dorf, sell goods there. 

Bemdt Wagner, a Berlin 
social worker, found teen- 
agers in the eastern town of 


Storkow listened to bands 
such as Kroizfoier (Cross- 
fire), Sturm trupp (Storm- 
troopers) and Neoe Werte 
(New Values). 

“Everybody sang along 
and everyone knew the 
words by heart,” he said. 
Teenagers wept while lis- 
tening to a neo-Nazi ballad. 

“They are constantly sup- 
plied with new recordings. 
It’s remarkable this is 


reaching such a small 
town, but it’s ever-present, 
in their tape recorders and 
in their heads.” 

Youth dubs and pubs reg- 
ularly provide rehearsal 
and performance facilities 
for skinhead bands, often 
at local authority expense. 

Magdeburg’s Toitsche 
Patrioten (German Patri- 
ots). listed as “extreme 
right” by the state, can reg- 


ularly be heard in the area. 

While most of the music is 
deafantogly loud and repeti- 
tive. there are also ballad- 
eers such as Frank Ren- 
nicke, who composes soft, 
melodic paeans to such Nazi 
“martyrs" as Rudolf Hess, 
or wistful, racist laments 
for German gfrls.at the 
mercy of foreigners. 

The veteran skinhead 
band Bdhse Onkelz (Baaad 


Guyz), a Frankfort punk 
band in the 1980s, became 
notorious, not least for the 
song For Mustafa: 

Turks Out, Turks Out, 
Turks Out, Turks Out, 
Turks Out, Turks Out, 

AU the Turks have to go. 
All the Turks haoe to go, 
Turkish cunt sJuwetf wet, 
Turkish cunt - - 
: shooed smooth. 

Out you old bitch. 

Smash her In the gob. 

These days, the Onkelz 
have gone respectable. 
They signed to Virgin Re- 
cords, distanced them- 
selves from racism and neo- 
Nazis and are having hits In 
the mainstream (harts. The 
fanzines are fun of con- 
temptuous invective about 
their “sett-out”. 

• A Swedish court sen- 
tenced four Americans to 
one month in jail for mak- 
ing Nazi salutes during a 
rock concert near Stock- 
holm,, a court official 'said 
yesterday. They were 
among 20 foreigners and al- 
most 300 Swedes detained 
at the January 4 concert 


World news in bri ®* 

Clinton holds talks 
With Netanyahu 

TBETsraeH prime 

jas^asss a^Bg ggy 

CBBSSESSe-siiSsaSk 


ceed,' 

tions 


Mr NSanyahu was 
nans.— Martin Kettle, Washington 


Outrage at unsanitised ad 

AN ADVERTISEMENT Inal 


tcrwamaim&cturer, Sham a 


Sacked officers shoot at police 


day, 

local government officia l h ostage- 


Radio Sbkodra reported. — AP, Tirana. 


Backing for Holocaust author 


bavelauncheda campaign in solidarity with the French Muslim 
author Roger Garaudy, who is being tried In Paris accused' of 


Mr Garaudy, a strong aritic of Israel's Middle East policies- 

“We are frying to mobilise world public opinion in support of 
Garaudy because this to a case cf racism," Mohammed Fayek, 
headoffoe Arab Organisation for Human Rights, said. Mr 

Garandy, aged 84, is accused of denying crimes committed against 

humanity ina recent book. Ha denies the charge. — Reuters, 
Cairo. 


Nigerians’ savings suffer 

MGEMANriotpolioe occupied 36 basks yesterday whichhad 

byi Tigiiidgtpd hy«i» pw a rnmwrf became rfoVgrwh PITTlmP 

debts. Atleast £250 million is believed to bavebeenlost in the 
banks’ collapse and the government has warned that depositors' 
saviogs win be dashed. The liquidation order was made on 
Monday. Most of the banks have been dosed since last year and 

many of the owners and directors arrested or jailed.— AP.Atetfa 


Cook praises HK economy 

ON THE eve ofhlsfirsttrip to Hong Kong since the handover in 
July, RoMn Cook, the Foreign Secretary, e x pressed c o nfi d e nce 
yesterday that the territory’s strong economic foundations would 
help It emerge from Asians financial turmolL 
Speaking to Beijing, he said the Chinese president, Jiang 
Zpmtn i wbarpdh(an )itkv>k "Win both frihfe foe view that the 
mvk>riy lngftw>H»mMV>faiT<tf«rtiMi TBnngghng wfflvmy are strong 
— it has got healthy surpluses, it does have positive growth and it 

does hare lew inflation.” — Reuters, Bering. 


French writers libelled mayor 

]N THE largest award ordered by a French court ina l i be l case in 
20 years, two authors and publisher were heavily fined for a hook 
that claimed military intelligence was involved in the 1994 mur- 
der of parliamentarian Yann Fiat. 

Andre Rougec* and JeafrMicfrri Verne and the publisher Flam- 
marion were fined £20j000 and ordered to pay £30,000 in damages 

to Jean-Oaude Gaudin, the mayor of the Mediterranean port city 
ofMarseiBe and a former urban affairs minister, whom the book 
implicated in the killing. — Reuters, Marseille. 


Havel re-elected president 

THE Czech president Vaclav Havel,' was reflected as president 
in the second ballot ofparliampnt yesterday. In the first round he 
had foiled to win an absolute majority by 10 votes in the lower 
house and by two in tbesenate. Butoifly Mr Havel was entered for 
the secondvote after the two other candidates, backed by the 
Communist Party and the ultra-right Republican Party, failed to 
gain enough support — Reuters; Prague. 


Jospin says sorry to the right 



THE French Socialist prime minister, Lionel Jospin, 


t he righ t of taking the wrong side in the century-old 
Dreyfus affair, and of favouring slavery ISO years ago. 

My mistake was to have lumped together the past and the 
prese nt.” he said. The accusations, made last week, 
prompted a walk-out by conservative MPs. 
ate Jospin also emphatically rejected demands by militant 
jobseekers for an extra £150 a month in benefits. 

WOTOORAPK: REMY DHAMauvinb^ 



Virtual pet cemetery 




beenburted in the few days the town 1 


mayor of Dun- 
ihlshad 
open. 


tiny urn. — AP. Budapest 
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Soldiers told to fire at township ‘trouble-makers’ 

Troops deployed to 
quell Harare riots 


Alex Duval Smith and 
Andrew Metdrum In Harare 



ARARE was under a 
virtual stage of siege 
last night after the 
Zimbabwean govern- 
ment deployed troops in 
townships around the capital 
and ordered them to shoot at 
rioters if protests against spi- 
ralling (bod prices continued 
into a third day. 

Amid a dampdown unprec- 
edented since independence 
in 1980, police using tear gas 
prevented thousands of town- 
ship protesters from entering 
Harare’s business district. 

The home affairs minister, 
Dumiso Dabengwa, said the 
troops were “aimed with live 

gwimiraitinn and WOUld not 

hesitate to shoot any people 
who are engaged in looting 
and trouble-making”. 

Last night armoured vehi- 
cles took up position in the 
huge Chitrmgwiza township 
20 miles south of the capital 
and helicopters dropped tear 
gas on poor areas to the north 
and north-west. Protesters 
threw stones at passing cars, 
shops were looted and burnt 
and state radio reported that 
a toddler had been killed by 
ram p a g in g crowds in Budir- 
iro township. 

In the city centre, where 
most shops and- businesses 
closed yesterday fearing a 
repeat of Monday’s looting, 
an eerie calm prevailed. 
Schools and factories around 
the city shut down because 
staff from the townships 
could not get to work. 

The government responded 
to the riots by ordering pri- 
vate millers to scrap a 21 per 
cent rise in the price of the 
staple maize meal, which fol- 
lowed a 24 per cent increase 
on January 5. But the inter 
vention came too late: all food 
prices have soared since mid- 
November when the Zimbab- 
wean dollar collapsed as a 
result of economic misman- 



President Mugabe: Blames 
whites for economic woes 

a gwrwnt and policies ttant 
have alarmed foreign inves- 
tors and white farmers. 

The crisis, which shows no 
signs of abating, elicited only 
a i(w»P response yesterday 
from President Robert Mu- 
gabe. The 74-year-old. who 
has run the country since in- 
dependence. said: “Although 
the government sympathises 
with the plight of the protest- 
ers, destroying property Is 
unacceptable.” 

Observers believe Presi- 
dent Mugabe and ministers 
from his party, the Zimbabwe 
African National Union-Patri- 
otic Front (Zanu-PF). have ex- 
acerbated the trouble by 
hlammg the parlous economy 
on white “profiteers” such as 
the 4.000 farmers who own the 
best third of the land. 

But in the townships, de- 
spite sporadic attacks on 
whites and others showing 
signs of wealth, few people ap- 
peared to believe the Zanu-PF 
line. 

Tonderai Dzonkonja, aged 
28, was selling bananas for 
Z$1.50 (5p) each, a third more 
than last week. He said: “The 
government is not running 
the country properly. If they 
chase out the white farmers, 
as they say they want to, the 


Clinton aims for 
genetic data law 


Martin Kettle In Washington 


T HE White House pub- 
lished prosposals yes- 
terday to protect 
people liable to genetically 
Influenced Illness from dis- 
crimination by employers. 

Its plans for a law to pre- 
vent companies demanding 
genetic information to 
show whether their work- 
ers are likely to develop ail- 
ments such as breast can- 
cer and Huntington’s 
chorea is Intended to win 
public support for genetic 
research and testing. 

The legislation Is needed 
because of the development 
of tests which can Identify 
a person’s tendency to such 
inherited ailments. 

The White House wants a 
bar on employers requir- 
ing or requesting a genetic 
test or genetic information 
as a condition of employ- 
ment or of receiving com- 
pany benefits, including 
health and insurance care. 

The law should also pre- 
vent employers using gen- 
etic information to limit 
job opportunities. 

In return, they should be 
able to use some genetic in- 


formation in specific cir- 
cumstances to preserve 
workplace health and 
safety. 

But affected employees 
would have to give their 
consent and the results 
would have to be placed in 
confidential medical files 
kept separate from person- 
nel files. 

The White House stressed 
that much of the pressure 
for the new curbs had come 
from medical researchers, 
anxious that their break- 
throughs are not used in 
controversial ways. 

“In the next five to 10 
years there will be tens 
if not hundreds of genetic- 
disposition tests avail- 
able.*’ Francis Collins of 
the government-backed 
Human Genome Project 
said yesterday. 

Mr Gore confirmed that 
the the principles will 
cover workplace discrimi- 
nation in health insurance 
policies, a development 
which is strongly opposed 
by insurers. 

A health insurance 
spokeswoman, Patricia 
Powers, said yesterday that 
gene bias was “not a press- 
ing problem”. 


Talks fail to end 
Iraqi deadlock 


Julian Borgar 

Middle East Correspondent 


r HE future of United 
Nations weapons in- 
spections in Iraq hung 
the balance last night as 
■ chief inspector, Richard 
Her. held extended talks 
:h government officials In 
ghdad over access to sus- 
-ted weapons sites. 

IN officials reported lim- 
i progress in the form of an 
■cement to establish an in- 
national body erf experts to 
cuss UN monitoring of 
q’s ballistic warheads and 
alleged production of the 
jnijcal nerve agent VX- The 
u4 is to include experts 
m all five permanent mem- 
's of the LIN Security Coun- 
nn apparent concession to 
qi claims of US and British 
ni nance of the UN Special 
mmission (Unscom). 
lv Tate fast night there 
re no reported break- 
uughs on the most divisive 
ucs: Iraq’s Mocking of a 
-led Inspection team, a ban 
inspections of presidential 
newsT and a Baghdad-im- 
;od May deadline — 

tdy rejected by Mr Butler 

for hwpecti onsto end. 

il«e tense ^Ok 

co against a fam i liar back- 

tp of pro-govemment pro- 


tests on the streets of Baghdad. 
About 5,000 demonstrators 
echoed Saddam Hussein's call 
far a jihad {holy war) against 

international sanctions. 

Mr Butler said the Iraqi 
deputy prime minister, Tarlq 
Aziz, had promised to res- 
pond to Unscom’s demands 
for restrictions cm UN inspec- 
tions to be lifted. 

The US and Britain have 
reinforced their injiltary 
presence in the Gulf and 
refused to rule out the use of 
force if President Sadda m 
fails to comply with UN 
inspections. 

The other permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council 

— China, France and Russia 

— have consistently opposed 
even the threat offeree. 

China's ambassador in 
Baghdad. Sun Bigau. yester- 
day supported Baghdad’s 
mils for the Unscom teams to 
have a smaller proportion of 
US and British Inspectors and 
announced that Chinese ex- 
perts would soon be joining 
the teams. 

Mr Butler has said he 
would consider changing the 
national profile af the Uns- 
com teams. The current crisis 
erupted when Iraq blocked 
the work of an Unscom in- 
spection team on the grounds 
that it included too many US 
and British nationals. 


land will only go to their 
Zanu-PF cronies. 

“Mugabe needs to be 
replaced but we also need the 
whites because they have the 
best land, they farm it well 
and their friends bring money 
into the country.” 

Bruce Mnumgamlrwa, a 
flower seller, said: "This 
country is foil of entrepreneurs 
and has lots of potential. They 
used to say we could be the 
Switzerland of Africa, and we 
could have if the government 
had not kept an foe wealth.” 

Amid threats from the 

World Rank and Tnt g r nu l i rmal 
Monetary Fund. Mr Mugabe is 
running out of populist mea- 
sures to counter discontent 

One such was the promise 
he made in October — which 
he dropped on Monday — to 
oust the last of the white 
farmers and resettle poor 
peasants on five land; another 
was a promise of payouts to 
war veterans. 

Both those pledges cost 
money which, before the trou- 
bles. Mr Mugabe intended to 
find by raising — thus 
putting further pressure on 
the double-digit inflation. 



A shopping centre and a car born in the Glen Norah suburb of Harare yesterday. Police used tear gas to keep township 
demonstrators out of the city centre on the second day of unrest provoked by steep price rises photograph Alexander joe 


Hutus 
vow to 
fight 
on 


Matthew Bigg In Nairobi 


URUNDrS main Hutu 
rebel group vowed yes- 
terday to continue its 
guerrilla war against the mili- 
tary regime of Major Pierre 
Buyoya to force a negotiated 
settlement to the country's 
ethnic conflict. 

At a news conference in 
Nairobi the local representa- 
tive for the National Council 
for the Defence of Democracy. 

Innocent Nimpagaritse. said: 
“We have no other solution 
than to continue [military] 
pressure on the putschist 
array so we will bring back 
democracy in Burundi." 

He denied that the council's 
armed wing. Forces for the 
Defence of Democracy, was 
targeting civilians. 

The Tutsi-led army has pro- 
vided almost daily reports of 
killings of civilians blamed 
on Hutu rebels. — Reuters. 

• Congo's president, Laurent 
Kabila, has called on the in- 
ternational community for 
aid to help him rebuild the 
country, which has foreign 
debt estimated at £8.7 billion. 



Indian fanners band-spray chemicals on to their notoriously pest-prone cotton crops photograph: haktmut schwarzbach 

King Cotton reaps tragic 
harvest in Indian fields 


Suzanne Goldenberg in the 

Warangal district of Andrha 
Pradesh state on the havoc 
caused by a short fat caterpillar 


T HE women of the vil- 
lage held their vigil 
by the corpse — piti- 
ful thin bones 
wrapped in rough cotton and 
laid on a bed of straw — and 
watched the sun dying. The 
fUneral would begin at dusk. 

The man from the state 
agriculture department took 
the measure of the dead 
man’s existence on a scrap of 
paper YeDaiah Golconda, of 
KagQvai village, a farmer in 
his mid-50s whose suicide left 
a son to be educated, a be- 
trothed daughter to be mar- 
ried, debts of 45,000 rupees 
(£703). 

Golconda was the 26th cot- 
ton farmer to commit suicide 
in Warangal district in the 
past two months. In Andrha 
Pradesh state, the total is 
more than 50. Like most 
others, he died a slow, agonis- 
ing death after swallowing 
pesticide. 

But the real killer was cot- 
ton. Introduced 20 years ago 
to Warangal. the casb crop 
promised profits so glittering 
that fanners called it “white 
gold". More than 250.00 acres 
in Warangal are now under 
cotton, nearly a quarter of all 
the arable land. Though most 
holdings are just two or three 
acres, they represent the mar- 
ginal farmers' hopes of break- 
ing free of subsistence. 

Is the last four years cotton 
has lost its lustre. Unlike 
tobacco, or similar cash crops 
where cultivation of which is 
restricted, cotton has no gov- 
ernment price support In- 


creased yields drove prices 
down and the crop was prone 
to pestilence and disease. 

But the farmers were stub- 
born. They used fertilisers 
and pesticides in doses the 
manufacturers could never 
have imagined. Merchants 
gave them the poisons on 
credit and extracted interest 
rates of as high as 36 per cent 

Their way of life was al- 
ready precarious when ca- 
lamity struck in November: 
Spodoptera l dura, a fat cat- 
erpillar about an inch long 
that attacks in darkness. 

"It was as if the fields were 
being primed by a gigantic 
pair of shears," said C. Cher- 
alu, a plant scientist at Wa- 
rangal’s agricultural 
research station. “1 have 
□ever seen such devastation. 
They were crawling on the 
roads . . . People scooped 
them up by handfuls from 
the fields. They were every- 
where, they were an army.” 

Farmers were so terrified 
by the caterpillars that they 
sprayed their fields with 
toxic chemicals every other 
day, instead of the two doses 
a season recommended by 
manufacturers. They also 
got their wives and children 
to roll pellets of the chemical 
Me thorny I into jaggery and 
rice bran to make them more 
enticing to the insects. The 
fanners, most illiterate, used 
no protective clothing or 
other safety measures. 

L.Jalapathi Rao, the 
research station’s director, 
said over 200,000 litres of 
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‘It was as if 
the fields were 
being pruned 
by a gigantic 
pair of shears’ 


Methomyl had been sold in 
the district since November. 
The average farmer had 
spent about 6,000 rupees an 
acre on it. 

It did not work. The cater- 
pillars became resistant and. 
when they had eaten the cot- 
ton, they attacked dhals 
(pulses) and other vegeta- 
bles, leaving farmers with 
the prospect of no income at 
alL 

la gamaram Village, the 
mother and young widow of 
Ravi Nellutla. aged 25, 
recounted his final days. 

“This year the crop was a 
total zero,” Ravi’s mother. 
Mallamma Nellutla, said. "He 
would came home from the 
fields and couldn't stop talk- 
ing. He would say he bad 


spent so much on pesticides, 
and we were so much in debt 
he could not see a way out . . . 
He couldn’t sleep.” 

Ravi borrowed from the 
pesticide merchant and 
money lenders until his debt 
reached 200,000 rupees — a 
huge sum against his two 
acres. On December 16 he 
doused his field a final time 
and drank from the sprayer. 
His wife found him in the 
field, writhing and frothing at 
the mouth. He died hours 
later. 

But for next month's gen- 
eral elections, the cotton sui- 
cides would probably have 
gone unremarked. The state 
government of Chandrahabu 
Naidu was been stung by crit- 
icism that it has left foe farm- 
ers to their despair. Last 
month Mr Naidu promised 
100.000 rupees to each dead 
man's family. His critics and 
local officials in Warangal say 
he has merely turned the 
farmers’ misery into election 
fodder. 

On Monday foe government 
said it was asking for more 
funds from New Delhi to add 
to the 400 million rupees it 
has allocated for respraying, 
to ward off a new outbreak, 
and to keep farmers afloat 
until harvesting ends in 
March. 

But Dr Rao believes that 
foe caterpillars could have 
been contained if the govern- 
ment had intervened earlier 
by teaching farmers non- 
chemical pest-control meth- 
ods and by persuading them 
to diversify. 

But not even Mr Reddy, 
who expects further devasta- 
tion, can envisage a liveli- 
hood for local farmers en- 
tirely without cotton. "Cotton 
has to stay but farmers 
have to change foeir way of 
cultivating,” he said. 


Java’s poor give 
the regime notice 


JNmAgKonlv 
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S UP ARMAN Wirotoro 
has a very lean and 
hungry look. He bas 
made no money in the past 
three days and the souve- 
nir and drinks* vendor by 
Central Java’s major tour- 
ist site. Borobudur temple, 
is struggling to cover his 
costs. 

“It is the monetary cri- 
sis.” be explains. “It’s not 
been this quiet In the 15 
years I have been here. Lo- 
cals are staying at home 
and there are not so many 
foreigners coming because 
they think our country is 
covered in smog and full of 
political uncertainty. 

“I can’t even afford to 
buy a new Biro for my 
daughter to use at school.” 
His plight is mirrored 
across Indonesia. People 
are being hit by rising 
prices, company bankrupt- 
cies and bank closures as 
the country digests the In- 
ternational Monetary 
Fond’s tough £27 billion 
bailout package. 

The people of Wonosari. 
50 miles south of Borobu- 
dw. are also contending 
with a drought that has 
killed up to 70 per cent of 
their crops. Local unem- 
ployment has hit 50 per 
cent, mainly because a 
nearby stone quarrying in- 
dustry has collapsed. 

“This is the first time I 
have eaten in two days,” 
says Budi, a former quarry- 
man. “Those grand officials 
in Jakarta have no idea 
what it’s like for ns.” 

In the town’s market 
prices are soaring. Rice has 
risen 65 per cent in the past 
month and cooking oil 
40 per cent. 

■•We don’t know why 
there are problems, no one 
tells ns,” says Taufik, a 
market trader. “Bnt then 
what can we do about it, 
we’re just little people in 
the middle of nowhere.” 

But the little people are 
starting to vent their 
anger. 


Suharto aims 
for new term 

P RESIDENT Suharto or 
Indonesia accepted his 
party's nomination to run for 
a seventh, five-year term 
yesterday. It is almost certain 
that he will win the election, 
which will be held in March. 

It will be decided not by 
popular vote but by a special 
1 , 000 -member assembly 
dominated by supporters of 
the retired army general. 

There had been w ide 
speculation that Gen Suharto, 
facing Indonesia's worst 
economic crisis in decades 
and growing concern that he 
is too old or sick to remain in 
power, would step aside. 


In the past 10 days, uu 
west Java and east Java, 
mobs have ran amok. 

“There is an old Javanese, 
proverb which goes, .‘When r • 
you are hungry you can be- 
come blind and your mind 
can become confused’,” 
says Loekman Sutrisno, 
one of Indonesia’s foremost 
social scientists and a pro- 
fessor at Gad jab Mada Uni- 
versity in Yogyakarta, cen- 
tral Java. 

He believes President Su- 
harto has about a month to 
improve economic condi- 
tions. ’Teople want to see 
equality. If ministers are 
also s offering, then the 
common people will be 
more tolerant.” 

President Suharto faces 
a major dilemma, accord- 
ing to the professor. “We 
have a political crisis as 
well as an economic crisis 
and so he cannot solve the 
former without tackling 
the latter.” he said. 

“But that would mean 
dismantling the power base 
that he has cultivated for 
the past 30 years. Corrup- 
tion, nepotism and closed 
government will all have to 
go. 

“If he really really cares 
for the people he will effec- 
tively initiate his own 
downfall.” 


The Observer 
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The descants of death 

Ulster needs compromise as never before 


WILL the paramilitary extremists heed 
the plea of Eilish O'Reilly who says she 
doesn't want anyone else to die as a 
reprisal for the killing of her 52 - year -old 
brother Larry Brennan? Mr Brennan 
became the eighth murder victim m the 
province in the past six weeks when he 
was murdered as he sat in his taxi m 
Belfast's Orraeau Road. In present cir- 
cumstances her plea looks unlikely to 
be heeded. The 90 per cent of the 
population of Northern Ireland who, 
according to Dick Spring, support the 
peace process are watching in numbed 
apprehension as rejectionist terrorists 
on both sides shoot randomly, 
apparently at anyone passing by — 
possibly aided by disaffected members 
of paramilitary groups officially com- 
mitted to the ceasefire. 

Northern Ireland is sinking into a 
barbarous degradation unworthy of hu- 
manity and unacceptable even in a full 
war situation. No moral or political 
code, however distorted, can begin to 
justify this nihilistic, cutting down of 
innocent people in a political cause. 
Larry Brennan, according to his sister, 
had no political affiliations and was 
engaged to a Protestant Two of his best 
friends were Protestant men, the very 
paradigm of the person a future prov- 
ince will have to produce if it is to live ; 
at peace with itself Yesterday as the 
politicians met again, several dozen ; 
nationalists representing community : 
groups from throughout Belfast staged 
a vigil protesting against the sectarian 
campaign. This was a poignant mo- 
ment, but it also drew attention to the 
absence of the rest of the province. 
Where is the moral majority? Why 
aren’t people taking to the streets in 
mass protest at the way a tiny number 
of terrorists, opposed all along to the 
talks, is threatening a rare prospect of 
peace by a completely amoral recourse 
to the bullet? Why aren’t politicians on 
all sides urging citizens who suspect 


Whose mandate in Havana? 


Castro has more ir* common with the Pope than with Clinton 


TOE POPE will arrive today in Cuba on 
a visit which means many things to 
many people — which is why it may 
achieve rather less than anyone hopes 
for. The most unrealistic expectations 
come from the US where some of the 
comment portrays John Paul as a Su- 
perpope who will bring down the walls 
of Communism with a trumpet call for 
Christ Official Cubans hope on the 
contrary that the Pope will undermine 
the US embargo by expressing more 
dearly his objection, to a policy which 
inflicts suffering on ordinary people. 
The world media is hoping for a feast of 
contradictions in the juxtaposition of 
“two ageing leaders" from opposite 
ideological poles. We shall hear till we 
are side of it about the ironic contrast 
between the state-owned peso shops and 
the dollar stores s ellin g electronic 
goods from abroad, between socialist 
morality and the lycra-dad prostitutes 
in Havana. 

The White House has grudgingly con- 
ceded that the visit is a positive one 
“because it will call attention to the 
suffering of the Cuban people Tender 
communism and their lack of religious 
freedom." Others invoke the example of 
the Pope's visit to Poland. Yet to judge 
from the advance coverage, Cuba’s 
i m age is more likely to improve than 
otherwise. The visit itself is marked by 
improvements In official tolerance for 
religion — even if still circumscribed 
by an old-fashioned dogma of state 
atheism. Most visitors see US capitalist 
hang-ups as a stronger factor behind 


the deprivations from which most Cu- 
bans suffer than Fidel Castro’s socialist 
aims. There is general agreement that 
Cuba has weathered the exceptional 
difficulties caused by the collapse of the 
Soviet bloc, and that the most positive 
features of its system such as free 
health and education have survived 
relatively welL 

There certainly are contradictions in 
Cuban society. Some arise from a politi- 
cal system which while less repressive 
iftart that of many former communist- 
led countries still does abuse some 
human rights and limit some harmless 
freedoms. But that is not the reason for 
Washington’s implacable hatred of 
Cuba — otherwise the US would have 
nothing to do with the much more 
repressive regime in Beijing. It is im- 
possible to measure the harmful effect 
on Cuba of an American vendetta 
which predates Castro's adoption of 
communism. But nearly 40 years of 
bullying by a powerful neighbour does 
not encourage the victims to relax. 

President Castro has urged fellow- 
Cubans to torn out to greet the Pope 
and attend his services. He chooses now 
to make the most of the similarities 
between Christian doctrine at its best 
and socialist morality — also at its best 
This is an optimistic equation based 
upon the concepts of liberation theology 
which the Pope has rejected before. But 
President Castro still has more in com- 
mon with the Pope than with Bill Clin- 
ton: that is the real irony on which the - 
US media should reflect 


Tackling crime at the weekends 

Don’t let alternative sentencing get into the wrong hands 


AN EXTRA 600 inmates were crammed 
into the already overfull prison system 
last week. Total numbers are now 
creeping over 63,000, a 40-year high 
when recorded crime is felling. Can 
nothing be done? Chief probation offi- 
cers produced some sensible options for 
the Commons select committee on 
home affairs yesterday including wider ■ 
use of attendance centres, electronic I 
tagging, and even weekend prisons. 
Stand lor for some Hear Hears from the 
prison service. The besieged prison gov- 
ernors called for the introduction of 
weekend prisons 15 months ago, an idea 
the director general of the prison ser- 
vice said was “well worth exploring". 
Weekend prisons may sound like liber- 
alism gone soft, but they promote the 
three most important ways of. reducing 
the chance of prisoners reoffending? 
keeping their homes, jobs and families 
intact Holland was successfully run- 
ning such schemes two decades ago. 


What won't work is cramming even 
more offenders into existing institu- 
tions. They are already at bursting 
point Extra weekend intakes when 
staffing levels are at their lowest would 
be absurd. What prison and probation 
chiefs want is more use of alternative 
accommodation at week-ends. It may 
not even need overnight accommoda- 
tion. Currently attendance centre 
orders last for a maximum of three 
hours and are restricted to young 
people. Why not extend the age range 
and the time span to five hours imktng 
these new orders to some form of com- 
munity service? There is one danger 
with alternative sentences: the tempta- 
tion for courts to use them not as liberal 
alternatives to custody but as tougher 
alternatives to community supervision. 
Sentencing climates can he changed but 
only by constant reminders fro m the 
Home Secretary of the advantages of a 
more liberal approach. 





who the murderers are to shop them to 
the authorities? 

Northern Ireland has its own way of 
doing things. Maybe, as Seamus Mallon 
the deputy leader of the SDLP, said 
yesterday, the tension generated by the 
lriTiingfi is coupled with “a curious 
reality, a reality that it is either them 
or us. Them being the people who are 
killing people throughout the north of 
Ireland and Us being the legitimate 
political process representing the vast 
majority of people.” Every sensible citi- 
zen will pray tins is so. But as David 
Ervine of the Progressive Unionist 
Party reminded us. Northern Ireland 
also has the capacity “to clutch defeat 
from the jaws of victory. We have done 
jt over many many years and we appear 
to be doing it again." 

The hope is that the main parties to 
the t alks are still there and not threat- 
ening to pull out How long It will stay 
like this, if the descant of random 
killing s goes on in the background, 
remains to be seen. In theory, tit-for-tat i 
murders could go on indefinitely until , 
one side decides that enough is enough. 
Perhaps by giving an intimation of 
what Northern Ireland could so easily 
return to, the latest murders will tilt 
the protagonists towards the sort of 
realistic compromise required for a 
solution. It beggars belief that a tiny 
minority of terrorists could thwart the 
desire of over 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion for a peaceful solution. In the 
combustible atmosphere of Northern 
Ireland anything could happen and 
no thing is predetermined. This, as 
never before, is a time for statesmen to 
rise above the daily conflicts and to 
embrace the chance of peace. States- 
manship requires compromise, compro- 
mise that will inevitably alienate some 
supporters but without which the prov- 
ince will once more return, to a blood- 
stained fixture from which it now has a 
rare chance to escape. 




Letters to the Editor 


Homing in on 
criminals 


Why it needs spelling out 


On our women 
columnists 


N ORRIS McWhirter (Let- 
ters, January 16 ) de- 


leters, January 16) de- 
scribes extradition arrange- 
ments with our European 
partners in inflammatory 
terms. It is not true to say 
that rights were “carelessly 
tossed away". 

The European Convention 
on Extradition was only rati- 
fied after domestic legisla- 
tion passed through Parlia- 
ment The Extradition Act 
1988 no longer requires a 
prims facie case to be made 
out before extradition to 
other European countries 
can be considered. 

But Mr McWhirter fads to 
mention that bqfbre someone 
is returned under the Con- 
vention he or she has all the 
protection available under 
the Extradition Act 1989, 
which include a statutory 
right of habeas corpus 
(which does not prejudice the 
right to common law habeas 
corpus), as well as a direct 
route of appeal to the Home 
Secretary, whose decision is 
subject to scrutiny by judi- 
cial review. 

Provided that the require- 
ments of the law are met, it is 
surely right that people 
should be returned to stand 
trial for serious crimes, 
which they axe alleged to 
have committed, whether 
they are nationals of the 
United Kingdom or not? 

We are also prepared to do 
so to countries lilre Germany, 
whose Basic Law does not 
permit it to extradite its own 
nationals to us. 

It is worth pointing out that 
those countries who do not 
extradite their own n at io n als 
often have wider extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction than we do, 
enabling them to prosecute 
their own nationals for 
crimes c ommi tted elsewhere. 

We do urge other govern- 
ments to re-examine their pol- 
icy and legislation if it pro- 
hibits the extradition of their 
own nationals. When orga - 1 
nised and violent crime 
crosses borders so easily, so I 
most toe long arm of the law. 
Alim Michael 
Minister of State, 

Home Office, 

Queen Anne ’s Gate, 

London SW1H 9AT. I 


■■■HANK goodness for the- 

■ relativist view of cor- 

m rectness in spelling 
(Oxford's students word im- 
perfect, Jammy 20). I have 
recently gnalysorl data from 
ng f i ftnnT spelling tests and 

found that seven-year-olds’ 
spelling is dictated by word 
length and the extent that let- 
ters behave according to the 
"baby" alphabet (as in bat). 

Eleven-year-olds apply 
rules to words that they are 
not familiar with. They often 
spell incorrectly because toe 
rules simply do not work. 
This is demonstrated in a 
word from Bernard Richards’ 
list that a seven-year-old will 
spell as “nat”. 

An alder papO will know 
that there is a silent letter be- 
fore the "n”. Usually that 
silent letter is “k"<90 per cent 
of cases). So yon will get 
“knar* if there is uncertainty, 
and an imperfect rule is being 
applied. 

English spelling is designed 
to produce failures. In order 
to be dewed as educated you 
cannot use simple rules to 
generate the written form of 
speech. 

This distorts our national 
capability. It is not the chil- 
dren’s or the students' fault 
that they cannot spell, it is 
the fault of the written lan- 
guage. And the solution is: 
ciiang p the language, as other 
European countries have 


done. Make toe rules more 
regular and spelling will 
Improve. 

Ken Spencer. 

Lecturer in Media Studies 
and Educational Technology, 
Hull University. 


B ECAUSE standard spell- 
ing Is the established 
code of written wmwimir*. 
tkm and the one we leamt- 
/leamed to read from, it is 
easier on the eye and easier to 
read at speed. This is why. It 
should be taught, learned- 
/leamt, and used. But like 
other grammatide sbiholeths, 
{eg never begin a sentence 
with because, or end a danse 
with a preposition), variety in 
spelling (under eggsam condi- 
shons) is no moor an indlkay- 
shun of lack of intellgents, 
oonshienshoosness or the 
standards amungst Ocks- 
ftird’s students thou the vari- 
ety of stiles in ther handwrit- 
ing. 

Get reek it’s no big did. 
Charalambos Neophyton. 
(BA in English Language and 
Literature from Oxford), 
Jesus College, 

Oxford. 


In the book review on Page 
a of toe Education Section, I 
found the word •‘drafty” 
which even my American 
spell-checker doesn't recog- 
nise, and on Page 4, a univer- 
sity professor and member of 
the national numeracy task 
force had written “comprised 
of. 

I believe there is a sliding of 
acceptability. When it comes 
to mechanical accuracy l am 
not too concerned If a school- 
leaver’s English is a bit rag- 
ged round toe edges (I got my 
spelling and syntax into 
shape In toe sixth form, at 
university and during the 1 
first year or so of teaching). 

However, I do feel that 
people who earn their living 
by the word — ftnaifemire and 
journalists, for example — 
can be expected to know 
about common spellings, 
usage, syntax and. tost infes- 
tation, curiously, of your obit- 
uary pages, the . hanging 
participle; 

Frank Welsh. 

135 Kenilworth Road. 

Coventry CV7 TfiL' 1 


I NGREDIENTS: one photoge- 
nic middle-class young col- 
umnist (preferably from north 
London); one caricature of 
'•old” ferntnlsm (complete with 
foil cast of hairy, dungareed. 

political-correctness-thought- 

police); one liberal pinch 
(each) of hostility to American 
feminists and to academics: 
one large spoonful of delusions 
about the non-existence of Brit- 
ish feminists. 

Method t Mix together all in- 
gredients (taking care not to 
Incorporate any other femi- 
nists’ analyses apart from 
straw ones). 

Shamelessly promote in 
papers for which Journalist 
usually writes, using informal 
serialisation (eg Guardian, 
January l; Observer. January 
u and 18. Add Head to Head 
. discussion (Guardian, January 
17). Stir in reviews (Guardian. 
January 150 Fold In Culture 
Shop discount Hoif-boke in 
oven to produce new trend. 
Volta? 

Dr Rosalind GUL 
59 Victoria Road. 
IxautonN224XA 


H AVING read the front 
page of my Guardian yes- 


I WAS particularly intrigued 
by John Ezard's revelation 


■ ■ page of my Guardian yes- 
terday, with its piece about 
toe poor spelling displayed by 
students at Oxford, I did my 
usual early morning skim of 
toe rest of the paper. 


■by John Ezard's revelation 
that the 1995 intake had “mis- 
pelt [sic] abolition as aboli- 
shion". Is Mr Ezard by any 
chance an Oxford graduate? 
Marlene Winfield. 

24 PatshuU Road, 

London NW52J. 


\A/HY do you imagine that 
VV the factional squabbles of 


isupf^>seBt/s»i^ss 




In brief . . . 



I SEARCHED your sports 
pages in vain (January 19) 


Small shops are being sold out 


'^uuk correspondent John 
■ Keane (Letters, January 


Learning curve 


Y OUR report on the “fail- 
ure" of the South Africa 


I ure" of the South Africa 
education system (Cradle of 
Soweto uprising foils; Janu- 
ary 16) appears to accept A- 
level results as toe key crite- 
rion for improved education 
in the new South Africa and 
you quote toe view that the 
government “cannot keep 
blaming the past”. ' 

Last year, in the former 
Transkei. I inspected what 
remained of the most primi- 
tive and dilapidated “primary 
schools” I have seen in 30 
countries over the past 40 
years — the legacy of 40 years 
of apartheid and of toe can- 
tury of neglect and contempt I 
of black Africans which pre- 
ceded it. under British 
patronage. 

They were rapidly being 
replaced by new buildings or 
Portakabln classrooms, 
bringing the possibility of 
recognisable primary educa- 
tion to whole communities of 
African, children for the first 
tong. Such schools are rising i 
all over the country. 

Moreover the new Educa- 
tion Act requires' that every 
school to the republic has a 
majority of current parents 
an its governing body — 
something which we in Eng- 
land have been debating since 
the Taunton Commission of 
1868 recommended “trusting 
our schools to the goodwill of 
the people” — and we still 
haven’t had the courage to do 
it 

Prof Gordon McGregor. 
Hollyhocks, 

High Street, 

Selsey, 

WSussex. 


■ Keane (Letters, January 
16) is quite right to point out 
that an artist’s studio is 
charged business rates on 
tnnph the same basis as a 
branch of a merchant hank. 

We might add that a 24- 
hour-a-week local craft shop 
is charged on the same basis 
as a 24-hour -a-day interna- 
tional fast food outlet and that 
the business rates per square 
foot on an independent delica- 
tessen will be several times 
those on the delicatessen de- 
partment of a large store. 

The uniform business rate 
is based on a supposed rent 
and is applied regardless of 
the nature of the business, 
hours of opening, profits, 
turnover or indeed whether 
any sales at all are being 
made. The present rate of de- 
struction. of small shops will 
lead to the uniformity of the 
graveyard or, at best, to a gen- 
eral suburbia with no real 
places of any Individuality 
left What Is needed is a bit of 
positive discrimination in 


favour of small shops by mak- 
ing the tax graduated and 
selective with a tax-free 
allowance on (say) the first 
£5,000 of rateable value: in 
other words, by moving these 
rates away from small sho ps 
end on to big stores instead of 
the other way round as at 
present 

Towards the end of April 
last year John Major experi- 
enced a death-bed conversion 
on this issue: when will New I 
Labour wake op to the feet ; 
that here is an area in which 
scores of thousands of useful 1 
jobs can be protected and ere - 1 
abed at no cost to the public 
purse? 

Eric Lewie. 

Bay Tree Books, ■ 

2 St Johns Hill, 

Wareham, 

Dorset BH2G 4NA 


Ipages in vain (January 19) 
for the result of toe India-Paki- 
stan one-day international in 
Dhaka on Sunday. Should you 
choose to Include a question 
on what is the record for a 
winning score in one-day in- 
ternationals to one of your 
end-cf-toe-year quizzes, people 
who read only the Guardian 
will not have a due. 

Dipak Ghosh. 

12 Coneyhill Road, 

Stirling FK94RH. 


V V the factional squabbles of 
the coterie of publicity-seeking 
media darlings who dominate 
your pages with their self-justi- 
fying letters, book extracts and 
whinges are of the slightest in- 
terest to anyone other than the 
tiny handful who have dashed 
with them, dept with them, 
shared drugs with them, been 
employed by or with them or 
been ditched by them? 

Dump Julie Burchill and 
give Jeremy Hardy the addi- 
tomal space. 

Alun Severn. 

1 Chestnut Road, 

Oldbury B680AX. 


Y OUR correspondents (Let- 
ters, January 20) miss the 


F OR the past two years I 
have been able to walk 


I have bear able to walk 
more than a few steps at a 
ttmp only because . trainers , 
have cushioned the otherwise ' 
severe pain to my arthritic 
feet (Report, January 19). 1 
confess that this haB never 
worried me when visiting the 
Opera House. It simply did not 
occur to me that anyone 
would notice, let alone be of- 
fended by it — thwngh I did 
buy a rather neater than aver- 
age black pair for such 
occasions. 

SaraNeilL 
29 Warwick Park, 

Kent TN25TA 


I ters, January 20) miss toe 
point about Julie Burch ill. Of 
course she's self-obsessed, 
ideologically incoherent, possi- 
bly quite mad and sad. But her 
saving grace is that she is al- 
ways utterly readable, the only 
talent a columnist need have 
— the proof being that your 
correspocKienls read enough of 
her to spur them to write to 
you complaining about her. 
Paul Byrne. 

101 Cavendish Road, ' 

London E4 9NG. 


I READ the moans from your 
correspondents about Bur- 


1 correspondents about Bur- 
chill and hope they Inhaled 
their cornflakes. Please don't 
listen to their sad little gripes. 
After managing to lose Ger- 
maine Greer you need a wom- 
an who knows her own mind 
rather urgently. 

Amanda Batfrtdk. 

6 Queens Drive, 

Bristol. 


A Country Diary 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address Is 
supplied: please Include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
(Ikety to appear. - 


High price of insurance scams 


B EFORE , we hand over all 

our “puMic” services to 


Dour “public" services to 
private companies, let’s take 
another look at what is stQl 
happening in the Insurance 
industry. X recently became 
executor for a distant relation 
in his late seventies who died 
unexpectedly last week. 

I found a considerable pile 
of marketing material from 
one particular company 
which attempted to sell a new 
life policy by working on 
anxiety about the increased 
cost of Amarals and the reduc- 
tion in state allowances for 
toe cost of buriaL It .atao of- 
fered “free” gifts (a watch, a 
bag) as inducement; 

In this case, it worked. My 
r elati on cashed in a perfectly 
good policy from the same 


company that he hart been 
paying into for 15 years. It 
would have covered all 
reasonable funeral expenses 
short cf black horses with 
plumes or a Mafia celebration 
and it was replaced by an- 
other which in effect left him 
uninsured for two years while 
the new policy matured. 

Where is the "duty of 
care”? Who gets the "peace cf 
mind” — the customer or the 
insurance company? Does 
public supervision and regu- 
lation of private companies 
affect their total disregard for 
their most vulnerable 
‘‘customers”? 

David Hopkins. . 

Stable Flat 
Wadbury, Mella, 

Somerset B All 3P A. ’ 


CHELTERNS: The prolifera- 
tion of wild homes proceeds 
apace in the Chntems. They 
continue to sprout, as they 
have always done, from toe 
crowns of pollard willows, to 
0 x 9 up increasingly as seed- 
lings in gardens, and to colon- 
ise hedges. But, most dramati- 
cally. they are becoming the 
dominant understorey in 
beech and oakwoods on toe 
add plateaux. Sir Arthur 
Tansley spotted their fre- 
quency back in the thirties, 
but at that time they were 
sparse and spindly speci- 
mens. Now they are as tall 
and dense as haw? ) coppice. 
Across much of Chipperfield 
Common the hollies malca up 
Impenetrable thickets below 
the timber trees. If they were 
Sycamores there would proba- 
bly be working parties to 
hack them down. But holly's 
ancient reputation as a magi. 
cal tree has made even some 
Forestry Commission con- 
tractors I know reluctant to 
clear them. And they may 
have the prior claim to these i 
territories. Chipperfield and i 
j Sarrat are one of the epi- j 


centres of holly here. Ancient 
hollies pack most of the 
hedges (and I was pleased to 
see one farmer with a keen 
sense of place planting up his 
drive with holly saplings this 
winter) as well as the woods. 
One bewitching ancient lane 
is called OUeberrie Lane at 
one end and Holly Hedges 
lane at toe other, a mile and a 
naif away, and in a richly 
. W fafat water of etymi. 
logical clues threads Its way 

Farm. 

HoUy Hedges Farm and Hol- 
low Hedges Farm. There Is 

wJJi grove ° nco 

topped for cattle fodder) Hall 
just down the road. The great 
resurgence of holly may 
Reflect a decline in grazing 
their foliage) on 
local commons and of 
gejiapment in the woods. 
But I wonder if originally 
they predated the bigger 
fSS 8 ' ar ® amongst the 


TO coionise aban- 
SjfiSffn* tond, and, as in 
the New Forest, their thickets 

Serve to nmhv-t- i»... 


^toProtect the later-S 
riving oaks and ashes. 

Richard mabey 
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F ROM Hansard comes 
worrying news of Sim 
editor Stoart Higgins, 
the erstwhile Human 
Sponge. Addressing their 
Lordships about Press Com- 
plaints last week. Lord 
Longford recalled his 
efforts to win a right of 
reply after being attached 
in a Sim leader. After sev- 
eral attempts, he finally got 
through to Higgv. bat “was 
greeted with the words, 'We 
are not going to have yon 
abasing the staff. ” Lord L 
took this as .a reference to 
his own description of the 
Sun leader writer as “a 
good Christian person Uke 
Myra Hindley. That may 
have got under his skin a 
little,*’ he admits. “How- 
ever, if one dishes it out, one 
has to take it-” Would yon 
believe It, it gets worse. “As 
the conversation went on, 
the editor became more and 
more angry. He said, T shall 
not print a single wood yon 
ever write’ . . . The editor 
finished with the words, 
*Yon are a pompons idiot, 
OK?’ ” How odd to find the 
editor of the Son showing 
such melodramatic over- 
sensitivity. Can it be that 
the Human Sponge has sim- 
ply soaked op too much, 
and become a little wet? 


« M MARM congratoJa- 
llu tlonstoEkma 
■ V Jones, the Laboor 
MP for Newark. Fiona has 
been identified as the only 
new MP (except, that la, for 
Messrs Adams andMcGuln- 
ness) yet to make a maiden 
speech. Asked why, after 
eight months, she has still 
not (bond anything to say, 
Miss Jones replied: “1 have 
got no views about it atalL" 


I N what Fleet Street vul- 
tures must view as an- 
other nail in the Diary’s 
coffin, we have been humili- 
atingly scooped on our own 
turf. My so-called rival at 
the Times reveals that inde- 
pendent TV production 
company Vera is adapting 
Busking With Bagpipes, 
Alasatair Campbell’s 
Forum classic, into a film 
that will be screened on the 
French porn station Euro- 
dca Rendez Vous. Alastair 
will see this foray into Euro- 
culture as the chance to 
build bridges after his 
recent contretemps with 
European journalists. In- 
deed, he told one Swedish 
woman to go away and come 
back when she had learnt 
English — a discourtesy 
Buiking With Bagpipes ex- 
perts will trace back to his 
disappointment with Stock- 
holm, which he felt had “too 
many sex shops, not enough 
sex". 


A SHADE envious of 
All’s luck, perhaps. Is 
Eve Pollard, whose 
own literature, as she la- 
mented yesterday, has been 
ignored by film companies. 
Hoping to reverse this, we 
have, as promised, sent a 
copy of Double Trouble to 
Michael Winner, requesting 
his decision within a fort- 
night- Michael's Immediate 
concerns lie elsewhere, 
however, after the savage 
blow to his pride in the 
House of Commons deliv- 
ered by Tony Banks, who 
suggested the Millennium 
Experience be held in Fatty 
“Nicholas" Soames’s under- 
pants. Michael takes his po- 
sition as Britain's foremost 
sporter of outsize 
knickers very seriously in- 
deed: if anyone's Y-fronts 

are to be used in place of the 
Dome, they should most 
certainly be his. 


A COLLEAGUE who 

was stopped in a tube 
station to answer a 
passenger survey reports a 
curiosity. At the top of the 
form, in a list of jobs disquli- 
fytng their holders from 
doing the survey (cabbies, 
bus drivers. London Under- 
grounds staff, and others 
with a potential anti-LU axe 
to grind) was Included the 
noble trade of Journalism. 
“Ah, well, management 
don't want us to use people 
who work for newspapers,” 
said the man with the clip- 
board. when asked to ex- 
plain. “They reckon Jour- 
nalists will find the 

questions silly, and go and 
tell their diaries.” Silly? 
Sp ending money asking 
people to give marks to 
“quality of train journey 
announcements?" Who 
would tell a diary about 
that? 


ORE sad news from 
i the bankruptcy no- 

I ticesof the London 

Evening Standard. Mr 
Stephen A Banks has gone 
bust. Mr Banks, a driving 
instructor from Wembley, 
had been trading as Impact 
School of Motoring. 


_ ovpwi 
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Out of the bin and 
Glad to be Mad 


Commentary 


Jonathan 

Freedland 


O NE group in the 
country has fewer 
rights than the rest 
of us. No one listens 
to what they say. they are 
mocked in ugly lan- 

guage and some cant even 
vote. They can be discrimi- 
nated against at work and 
locked up even when they 
have committed no crime. Co- 
medians joke about them, 
headline-writers demonise 
them and now the Govern- 
ment is set to erode their lib- 
erty yet further. They are the 
m entally tn, «md their anger is 
growing— driving what could 
become Britain’s next great 
movement for civil rights. 

Frank Dobson catalysed the 
latest surge of activity, 
apparently annmmring in the 
Daily Telegraph that danger- 
ous patients released under 
thtt care in the community 
programme would go back to 


institutions, where they could 
no longer make a noisy or vio- 
lent nuisance of themselves. 

Those alarmed by the spate 
of murders committed by dis- 
charged schizophrenics — of 
which the 1892 stabbing of 
Jonathan ZSto by Christopher 
Glimis is the best-known ex- 
ample — ■ have greeted the 
Dobson idea warmly. They’ve 
had enough of “nutters on the 
loose” either wrung random 
passers-by or shouting and 
screaming in the high street 
No one wants such unfortun- 
ates sent back to the ball-and- 
ehatn as ylu ms of the Dicken- 
sian past — but if they can be 
got out of the way, we'd all be 
much happier. Besides, ifs for 
their own good. 

That seems to be Mr Dob- 
son’s thinking, but the move- 
ment of “users” of mental 
lippith services begs to differ. 
They disagree cm the specifics 
of care in the community but 
they go further — dmnunging 
the entire canon of received 
wisdom on mental illness. 
Spend an afternoon with some 
of their most energetic advo- 
cates, and the prejudices fall 
away. 

Start with the scary statistic 
tint someone is killed by a 
mental patient every fort- 
night. It sounds fTWTflrma- 
ti< rp of thp psycho-killer myth 


— but it hardly survives scru- 
tiny. For the roughly two 
dozen homicides by mental 
patients are a tiny fraction of 
the nearly 700 murders in 
Britain every year. Tabloid 
tales of “crazed killers" are 
statistical flam , designed to 
tap into a deep and ancient 
fear of the lunatic: mad, bad 
and dangerous. 

The “user" movement is not 
blind to the Haws of the cur- 
rent set-up. It’s just that it be- 
lieves care in the community 
has never been tried properly. 
“It was always about getting 
people out of hospital — not 
grt -Hn g thom into the commu- 
nity," says David Crepaz- 
Keay. a former chairman of 
Survivors Speak Out. He 
boasts a career that includes 
several stints in Britain’s 
mental Institutions and at 
least six different diagnoses — 
proof, he says, that psychiatry 
is hardly an “accurate or ab- 
solute science". Crepaz-Keay 
would prefer smaller, well- 
staffed “cottage" clinics 
where “users" could check 
themselves in when they saw 
turbulence coming. Such 
places would offer asylum — 
in the gtwiwbwi sense of the 
word. 

But that approach will take 
money — enough to fond per- 
haps 400 homes for the 6,000 


people deemed a danger to 
themselves or others. More 
deeply, it wQl require a com- 
plete change in the way we 
think of mental Olness — as 
profound a shift as society has 
made In its view of women or 
blacks or gays. 

First it is not “them”, but 
us. Figures cited by the Audit 
Commission show around one 
in four Britons consulting 
their GP over mental or emo- 
tional distress, with one in 10 
held to have a recognised 
mental health problem. 

Those in serious trouble can 
enter a Kafka-esque spiral, in 
which a diagnosis becomes 
true Just because it's been 
made: once branded a schizo- 
phrenic, a patient cannot ob- 
ject or resist treatment — 
after all. he or she is now a 
nutter. Next they might be 
pumped foil of drugs with gro- 
tesque side-effects, so that if 
they weren’t mad before, they 


The diagnosis 
becomes a mark of 
Cain, a bar to 
persona] 
relationships 
and employment 


soon seem it. The “user” can 
say nothing. Branded as a 
mental patient he is no longer 
a credible witness — even 
about his own mind. 

The diagnosis becomes a 
mark of Cain, a bar to per- 
sonal relationships and em- 
ployment The “user” often 
ends up destitute and alone, 
with little hope for the future. 
Depression sets in, with sui- 
cide the frequent result — as 


many as 1,000 a year. What 
m i gh t have begun with a 
highly understandable prob- 
lem — a bereaved parent hear- 
ing the voice of their dead 
child, for example — becomes 
a “symptom”, then a diagno- 
sis and ultimately a death 
sentence. 

When one hears the per- 
sonal stories of the mentally 
111, one soon realises why they 
and their families speak of 
“survivors" or “chemical im- 
prisonment". Once drawn 
into the system, it can be im- 
possible to break free. 

Ifs no wonder that a kind of 
liberation movement has 
arisen, determined to assert 
its rights. “Users” argue that 
we have moved beyond blam- 
ing an black people for the 
actions of the odd black crimi- 
nal, yet we still punish all the 
mentally ill for the violence of 
a few. we no longer tolerate 
headlines about yids or nig- 
gers, and yet “psycho” is still 
acceptable. We allow cancer 
patients to refuse treatment, 
yet we wave aside those 
whose illness is in not in the 
body, but the mind. 

Like the best civil rights 
campaigns, some “users” cele- 
brate the very source of their 
oppression — insisting that 
their condition is not an afflic- 
tion but a blessing. Simon 
Barnett, the current chair of 
Survivors Speak Out signs 
his letters Glad to be Mad — 
just as gays reclaimed the 
word queer. He has set about 
organising a Mad Pride rally, 
modelled on Gay Pride. Last 
year saw an effort to “reclaim 
Bedlam”. 

All this has happened while 
the rest of us have been stuck 
in the old thinking about nut- 
cases and weirdos. The luna- 
tics have not yet taken over 
the asylum — but they are 
raising their voice. 




Chancellor Gordon Brown wants to 
save money. George Monbiot 
has the answer, cut the massive 
drain of taxpayers’ cash going in 
welfare payments to industry 


F EW of os would ar- 
gue with the 
promise the Chan- 
cellor made last 
week to launch a 
"war on poverty". Neither is 
the bint that it win be partly 
financed through cuts in the 
Government 1 s support for in- 
dustry likely to prove unpop- 
ular. It has long been hard to 
see why, if free enterprise is 
as robust as successive gov- 
ernments have mai nt ai n ed, it 
needs state support at all But 


where is Mr Brown’s blessed 
axe most likely to fall? You 
can’t help entertaining mixed 
feelings about the possibility 
that the most visibly subsi- 
dised companies might be tar- 
geted first. 

No one outside the motor 
industry wants to see the rail- 
ways run down, yet the 
thought of so much public 
money finding its way into 
the hands of the privateers 
who run them sticks in the 
craw. Much of the regional 


aid budget, indispensable as 
It is to the depressed parts of 
Britain, amounts to little 
more than relocation grants 
for ruthless multinationals, 

the UK’s most successful ben- 
efit-tourists. But, galling as 
these payments may some- 
times be, they are just the 
hors d’oeuvre at the start of 
the huge free lunch the 
United Kingdom offers to pri- 
vate industry. It is seldom 
whispered, even among Trea- 
sury hawks, but (he corporate 
welfare state has never been 
fatter. Corporate welfare 
suckles from so many teats of 
national life that it is often 
hard to recognise, still harder 
to repulse. It is arguable that 
the whole nation has bear 
marked down to a bargain 
basement price for sale to for- 
eign “investors". 

The Department of Trade 


and Industry's invest-in-Brit- 
ain bureau boasts to foreign 
businesses: “The UK has the 
least onerous labour regula- 
tions in Europe, with few 
restrictions on working 
hours, overtime and holi- 
days... There is no legal 
requirement to recognise a 
trade union. Many Industries 
operate shift work, and 24- 
hour, seveo-days-a-week pro- 
duction for both men and 
women.” 

Britain is. in other words, a 
giant loss leader, financed by 
a stupendous social subsidy. 
Most recent deregulation 
amounts in practice to exter- 
nalisation: businesses unload 
the costs they used to incur 
on to the rest of us. 

Deregulation has been 
blamed for last year’s alarm- 
ing increase In fatal accidents 
at work. When companies 


need spend less on safety,' the 
NHS picks up the bflL To 
ensure that such deregulation 
becomes irreversible, the De- 
partment of Trade and Indus- 
try (DTD. in negotiations over 
the multilateral agreement on 
investment, is insisting that 
strong health and safety, con- 
sumer protection and envi- 
ronmental controls are unfair 
terriers to trade. 

Other corporate handouts 
will be easier to terminate. 
The Department of Environ- 
ment, Tr ansp ort and the 
Regions (DETR) does its bit 
for free enterprise by pouring 
milli ons into the construction 
sponsorship directorate, the 
construction industries board 
and the property advisory 
group. The DTI Is little more 
than a corporate dole office. 

The notorious aid-and- 
Trade provision might have 
been cut off, but the DTTs 
export credit guarantee de- 
partment, the subject of a dev- 
astating Public Accounts 
Committee report, was res- 
cued by corporate lobbying. - . 


E VERY year, the de- 
partment spends 
tens of millions of 
pounds greasin, 
the cogs of the oi 
industry, which, incidentally, 
pays the Crown little more 
than a peppercorn rent for the 
seabed whose treasures it 
taps. 

The private finance initia- 
tive is now as sticky with 
sweeteners as any Tory priva- 
tisation deal. The nuclear in- 
dustry has been allowed to 
accumulate a £30 billion 
shortfall in its provision 
against the costs of decom- 
missioning. whitih will have 
to be discharged by the tax- 
payer. The Ministry of De- 
fence stm conflates the de- 
fence of the nation with the 
defence of the nation's arms 
manufacturers. Even social 
security offers as much help 
to business as it does to its 
nominal recipients. 

Family credit is, of course, 
a straightforward subsidy for 
sweatshops. So, in many 
cases. Is housing benefit, 
which, incidentally, costs so 
much because the Govern- 
ment is feather-bedding the 
property industry by refusing 
to Impose the planning regu- 
lations needed to bring down 
the price of development land. 
If Gordon Brown is serious 
about getting corporate 
scroungers off welfare and 
into work, he should start by 
decommissioning th e DT I and 
reining back the DETR and 
the MoD. 



Never apologise, never explain 



Ruaridh Nicoll 


I F. today, he says he’s 
sorry for the deaths of 14 
people a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. Tony Blair may 
think that his words will 
fall Uke a covering, of snow 
and deaden the painful 
memories of atrocities car- 
ried out in Britain’s name. 
He may think he speaks for 
a nation at one In oar 
remorse. 

We are nothing of the 
Kind. 

If pur spo kes man-general 
decides to go ahead with his 
apology for the awfni 
Bloody Sunday massacre, 
the gesture will be at best 
meaningless, perhaps even 


dangerous. No republican 
group will hear him. The 
ends they seek are better 
served by the unrepentant 
voice of Colonel Derek WU- 
ford, the paratroopers’ 
commander at the time; or 
by the “arrogance" (a 
republican’s word) of Ed- 
ward Heath, the prime min- 
ister of the time. 

Disraeli’s famous motto 
was “Never complain and 
never explain” — later 
modified by generations of 
politicians to "Never apolo- 
gise. never explain". It 
could be argued that if Brit- 
ain apologises for Bloody 
Sunday then we should say 
sorry for every sin commit- 
ted since Joan of Arc. 

The apology as a national 
gesture has already been 
made irrelevant by the 
atrocities of the past 
200 years. In the context of 
oar continent, Norman 
Davies, the anthor of 
Europe, A History, sums up 
the behaviour of the sup- 
posedly enlightened, post- 
Renaissance Westerners: 
"There are shades of barba- 


rism in 20th-century 
Europe which would have 
amazed the most barbarous 
of barbarians." Apologise? 
The question is where to 
stop. 

Mr Biair has already ex- 
pressed regret about the 
Irish potato famine. The 
Queen signed a New Zea- 
land act of parliament apol- 
ogising to the Maoris. Bill 
Clinton has apologised for 
the US’s mid-century habit 
of carrying out experi- 
ments on the poor (al- 
though not for his own 
behaviour)- 

The Japanese prime min- 
ister sort of apologised to 
the readers or the Sun for 
hie nation’s war crimes. 
These apologies are only 
the flap of a butterfy’s 
wings, compared to the 
storm of regret which could 
soon swamp ns at this rate. 
Count up the number of 
violent deaths since 1900 
and the European nations 
alone could end up flagel- 
lating themselves into the 
grave. 

In Britain we are taught 


onr own history well 
enough to know our own 
failings. 

Here lies the crux. The 
horror of the first half of 
the century shocked 
Europe to its core. Nations 
and their peoples have been 
forced Into into analysing 
their ambitions against a 
blood-soaked background. 
We are more aware of onr 
faults than at any time in 
history and we do not need 
to apologise to see with any 
more clarity. 

I N a small way the British 
Museum in London 
shows, as it should, just 
who we are. We were plun- 
derers on a scale no V iking 
(apology from Norway 
please) could ever dream 
about, romping around the 
globe on gore-splattered ad- 
ventures stealing anything 
we could get our bands on. 
Should we apologise and 
give the Elgin marbles 
back? Hell, no. We would be 
robbed of an illustrated his- 
tory that offers ns pause, 
while Greece would get a 
few stones. 

National apologies are 
diplomatic gestures. Rather 
than apologise to us. Japan 
should begin to give true 


| unbiased accounts of its 
foul record towards prison- 
ers of war to the children in 
i its own schools. Teaching 
unbiased history offers the 
wronged a for greater show 
of regret than a mere 
apology. 

An apology from Mr Blair 
to the innocents killed on 
Bloody Sunday would be 
equally diplomatic in na- 
ture. If it helped to allow us 
to examine the nation’s 
actions in a clearer light 
then it might be useful. If it 
served to salve our con- 
sciences of the legacy of 
internment then we would 
be robbed of our necessary 
burden of guilt. 

The poet Maya Angeltra 
wrote well of the role of the 
past 

History, despite its 
wrenching pain 

Cannot be unlived, but If 
faced 

With courage need not be 
lined again. 

For a small island, Brit- 
ain’s achievements are ex- 
traordinary. The pride we 
take in them would be 
sorely dimmed by trying to 
extinguish the grimmer as- 
pects of the means we used 
to accomplish them. 


My part in 

Gordon’s 

disappointment 



Roy Hattersley 


O N THE Wednesday 
after John Smith’s fo- 
neraL Tony Blair came 
into my office and said that be 
was still not sure. I had tele- 
i phoned him as soon as 1 got 
home from that strangely en- 
nobling day In Edinburgh and 
| urged him to stand for the 
Labour Party leadership. The 
, Wednesday visit was made to 
tell me that he had still not 
made up his mind. He talked 
about the strain which would 
be put on his young family 
and the private pleasures that 
he would have to sacrifice. 
Most of all he talked about 
Gordon Brown. Both of them 
had always assumed that 
I when, their generation’s time 
came. Brawn would be the 
one. I believed then that Blair 
was genuinely concerned 
about his friend’s feelings. I 
believe it stilL 
I was not wholly sympa- 
thetic to Brown's position. A 
year before John Smith's 
death I would have taken it for 
granted that one Scotsman 
would succeed the other. And 
1 1 would have gladly voted for 
him as what one member of 
the Cabinet calls the thinking 
man's John Prescott The tide 
of politics ebbs and Hows, and 
1994 was Tony Blair's year. 
Gordon Brown was clever 
enough to know that As I said 
to Blair on that Wednesday 
morning, party history is lit- 
tered with disappointed candi- 
dates for the Labour leader- 
ship. "Morrison. Bevan. 
Brown, Healey ...” He stopped 
me before I got to the end of 
the list 

It was easier for me. After 
1983 1 knew that there could be 
no second chance. The next 
election was already lost and, 
10 years on, I would either be 
in Kinnock’s Cabinet or out on 
my ear. Anyway, it was a 
miracle that I became deputy. 
The party was unilateralist 
anti-European Community 
and antagonistic to the market 
economy. I was none of those 
things. 

With the example of Hubert 
Humphrey to warn me against 
envy, I behaved like 
PoUyanna. 

H UBERT Humphrey 
was, and remains, one 
of my heroes. I admired 
him so much that (me summer 
I flew back from Italy to be at 
a lunch where he was guest of 
honour. At one point during 
the meal somebody was fool- 
ish enough to ask what it felt 
like to be passed over — un- 
justly, or course — for the 
presidency of the United 
States. Humphrey — the Dem- 
ocratic Party’s happy warrior 
— said that every night he 


looked into the dark between 
bed and ceiling and thought, 
“1 should not be here. I should 
be In the White House.” Z 
decided there and then that I 
would not throw my life away 
oc regret 

Gordon Brown is sensible 
enough to feel the same. His 
problem, I suspect is not the 
frustration of thwarted ambi- 
tion, but the hubris of his 
friends. When Denis Healey 
was denied the leadership, 
there was no court to plot for a 
restoration — the Bourbons 
across the border in Austria, 
waiting for the revolution to 
prove a Failure. His rejection 
was the greatest absurdity in 
the Labour Party’s bewilder- 
ing history. And, by support- 
ing his opponent, MPs (who 
wanted to damage the party in 
preparation for their defection 
to the SDP) made the force 
squalid. Unfortunately, New 
Labour, having abandoned its 
ideological roots, encourages 
the creation of Can clubs. If 
politicians do not argue about 
rival philosophies, they com- 
pare competing personalities. 
And the Prime Minister's 
special brand of politics-free 
politics promotes that process. 
Last week's speech — the be- 
ginning of the welfare reform 
crusade — was meant to reas- 
sure doubters that social secu- 
rity was safe in Tony Blair’s 
hands. He did not attempt that 
difficult task by telling his 
audience what changes be pro- 
posed. He simply insisted that 
they could trust him. Politi- 
cians who behave like Billy 
Graham cannot complain if 
converts get carried away. 

I N THE long history of po- 
litical rivalry, it has usu- 
ally been the acolytes who 
cause the trouble. The rejects 
and aspirants take defeat and 
frustration with the self-confi- 
dent sophistication to be ex- 
pected of anyone senior 
enough to qualify for nomina- 
tion. The supporters cling to 
the lost leaders for warmth 
and comfort. The foot soldiers 
fear that they will lose every- 
thing when the war is lost. 
Very often they are right The 
defeated general Is promoted 
and they are demobilised. 

So they go on arguing that 
at least they fought on the 
right side. The newspapers 
pick up every bitter aside, bad 
taste joke and half thought-out 
criticism and, quite rightly 
from their point of view, ele- 
vate the low gossip intoJugix. 
principle. From a journalist's 
point of view it is all the more 
exciting when the tittle tattle 
is associated with a 'history 1 of ! ' 
intrigue — Peter Mandelsom, . , 
in 1994 a back-bencher of abso- 
lutely no importance, broker- 
ing a deal between two leader- 
ship candidates. Add to that 
the Labour leadership’s deter- > 
ruination to stifle a 11 policy . 
dissent and the scene is set for 
a bogus clash of wills and a 
counterfeit collision of egos. 
Tony Blair and Gordon Brown 
can be acquitted of direct res- 
ponsibility for last week's non- 
sense. But they have created a 
party in which that sort of 
absurdity is difficult to avoid. 


Every day it's 
a new crisis 
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John Robinson 


Diplomat with a European dream 


J OHN Robinson, who 
has died aged 72, 
was one of the first 
to fly the flag in the 
Foreign Office for 
Britain's integration Into 
Europe and played a vital role 
in our 1973 entry into the 
European Community. 

He was bom In London and 
educated at Westminster 
School. After Christ Church. 
Oxford, he joined the Foreign 
Office in 1949. Postings fol- 
lowed to New Delhi, Helsinki 
and the commercial depart- 
ment of the Parts Embassy. 
But it was on his return to the 
Foreign Office to work on 
European economic affairs in 
1958 that he found his metier. 

It cannot have seemed a 
promising assignment. In the 
1950s Whitehall was united in 


»Mniring European Integra- 
tion a pipedream. The for- 
eign Office did not think that 
the German lion would ever 
lie down with the French 
lamb. The barons of the Trea- 
sury and the Board of Trade 
considered that freeing trade 
completely within Europe 
would never be acceptable, in 
particular to a Prance protec- 
tionist since Colbert. The way 
forward, everyone in London 
ag reed, was to reduce trade 
barriers modestly and multi- 
lateraDy, thus enabling Brit- 
ain to remain apart from 
Europe, and to retain its pref- 
erential trading links with 
the Commonwealth and its 
special relationship with the 
United States. 

But a few of the postwar 
entrants to Whitehall began 


to challenge these assump- 
tions. Robinson was foremost 
among them. In the 1960s, 
when overseas economic 
questions came up for discus- 
sion in Whitehall, the Foreign 
Office line would be one of 
magisterial indiffe renc e . Sud- 
denly it began to change. A 
young, forceful diplomat was 
challenging other depart- 
ments on their own ground. 
So Robinson was a natural 
candidate for the de l eg a tion 
which, following Harold Mac- 
millan's application in i960, 
first sought to negotiate Brit- 
ain's adhesion to the Euro- 
pean Community. Robinson 
moved to Brussels and played 
throughout the negotiations a 
role for more hnportantthan 
warranted by his rank or 
years. Edward Heath, who as 


Lord Privy Seal headed the 
negotiating team, thought 
particularly highly oftum. 

After General de Gaulle ve- 
toed the British application in 
1963, Robinson stayed at the, 
now strengthened, permanent 
United Kingdom delegation to 
the European Community in 

Brussels, developing still fur- 
ther his knowledge of the 
Community some. And when 
negotiations for entry started 
again in 1970, he was not only 
a natural but an indispens- 
able choice for a key role. 

He fulfilled this as, in effect 
the deputy and trouble 
shooter of Sir Can O'Neill, 
appointed in 1970 as the head 
at official level of the delega- 
tion. It was a negotiation of 
formidable complexity, not 
least because the Community 


had broadened and deepened 
its scope since the failure of 
Britain's previous attempt at 

entry. At home opposition 

was rife; the difficulty of find- 
ing solutions acceptable to 
British domestic and over- 
seas interests never-siding, 

A strategy was needed. In 
June 1970 Robinson wrote a 
paper for discreet circulation 
In Whitehall, setting out as 
he saw it, the likely course of 
the. negotiations. They would 
start in the early summer, 
become seriously engaged 
after the summer break, but 
then become bogged down be- 
fore French opposition. A 
summit meeting would then 
be required with the French, 
passfMy in the spring of 1972. 
If successful this would lead 
to-se ttling most outstanding 


questions that summer, and 
concluding around the end of. 
the year. Then 1972 could be 
devoted to getting parliamen- 
tary approval. Entry would 
follow an January 1. 1973. 

As these events had been 
predicted, so, like a Roman 
prophecy, they unfolded. At 
the end of the negotiations 

O'Neill wrote that Robinson's 
contribution had been indis- 
pensable. “He knew every- 
body and everything." He was 
the main architect of- our 


later years ware less 
happy. After a spell as ambas- 
sador to AigaHa be moved, to 
Washington in 19T7 as minis- 
ter and deputy to the ambas- 
sador, Peter Jay. Both were 
men of exceptional quality 
but a difference of tempera- 


montriid nnt make for an easy 
working relationship. In 1980 
Robinson became ambassa- 
dor to Israel. Ha derided to 
tahg early retirement in 1981. 

TTfa mytn achievement was 

his work on Europe where his 
uninterrupted. spelL of 16 
yean- mi European Commu- 
nity affairs gave hhn an unri- 
valled authority in this field. 
But he was not simply a man 
with a whiw a lively sense of 
humour »" g| i a Him one of the 
most char ming: of compan- 
ions, and he enjoyed the plea- 
sures of French country life. 
But he bad a steely edge and 
neither rank nor protocol 
would dissuade him from 
pressing his case when he 
thought it in the public inter- 
est. This, his knowledge and a 
capacity for hard work 



Robinson - . • challenged 
the Foreign Office 

marked him out fr am early 
years as one of the most for- 
midable diplomats of his gen- 
eration. It is sad that his 
remarkable achievements did 
not finally get the recognition 

they deserved, , 

He married Marianne 
Berger in 1952 with whom he - 
had a son and daughter. 


Sir Roy Doornail 


John Armstrong Robinson, dip- 
lomat bom December 18. 1925; 
died January 16. 1998 


Air Vice-Marshal 
Wilfrid Oulton 


Paving 
the way 
for the 
H-bomb 


A IR Vice-Marshal Wil- 
frid Oulton, who has 
died aged 86, com- 
manded the RAF task force 
which carried out the first 
British hydrogen-bomb tests 
at Christmas Island In the 
Pacific in May 1987. “Opera- 
tion Grapple” entailed or- 
chestrating 4,000 men and 
thousands of tonnes of 
supplies. 

Bom in south Wales and 
educated in Abertlllery, he 
was commissioned into the 
RAF in 1931. On the outbreak 
of war Oulton was assigned to 
217 Squadron, Coastal Com- 
mand, flying twin-engined 
Ansons over the Western Ap- 
proaches and won the first of 
three mentions in despatches. 
Then he was sent to Washing- 
ton as a navigational t raining 
adviser for allied aircrew. 

As the Battle of the Atlantic 
climaxed in 1943, Wing-Com- 
mander Oulton was in charge 
of Coastal Command’s 58 
Squadron .of Halifax bombers. 
Over 1 the 1 Bay Of Biscay "that 
May his crew sighted a sur- 
faced U-boat and in a textbook 
attack, Oulton straddled U663 
with deptff charges. The boat 
reared up and sank by the 
stern, killing all aboard- That 
month too Oulton' s aircraft 
sank U463, a vital supply sub- 
marine, and took a half share 
in the destruction of US63 
which had sunk nine mer- 
chant ships and the destroyer 
HMS Cossack. Oulton was 
awarded the DFC and the 
DSO. 

He later commanded bases 
In the Azores and Northern 
Ireland, before returning 
after the war to the Air Minis- 
try in the new air-traffic con- 
trol department where he 
helped to establish the control 
system for the new Heathrow 
airport A series of staff posts 
ensued. 

His last post before retire- 
ment in i960 was at Coastal 
Command headquarters, as 
senior air staff officer. He was 
made CBE In 1953 and CB in 
1958. After the RAF he went to 
work for EMI Electronics and 
remained active in business 
and in professional bodies 
well into old age. He also 
continued to play squash Into 
bis eighties. 

Oulton married Sarah 
Davies in 1935 and they had 
three sons, all of whom be- 
came airmen. In 1991, after 
Sarah's death, he married Le- 
ticia Sara Malcolm. 


Dm van dar Vat 


Wilfrid Ewart Oulton. airman, 
bom July 27, 1911; died October 
31.1997 
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Jim Poole 


Showman of 
the cinema 


Jackdaw 



Sex files 

1896; The first screen Kiss 
The Edison Manufacturing 
Company's film punebily 
titled The EJssBetwetn May 
Ireland and John Rfoe<taken 
from the play Widow Jones) 
led to calls for censorship 
when (perhaps unsurpris- 
ingly) it was seen to consist 
entirely of two people snog- 
ging. “The Chap Book” said: 
‘The lifesire version, bestial 
enough in itself, was nothing 
compared with this. Their un- 
bridled kissing magnified to 
gargantuan proportions and 
repeated thrice is obviously 
loathsome.” But that is pretty 
much what you'd expect from 
a monthly journal exclusively 


J IM Foole. who has died 
aged 86, was the last in 
the male line of a 
remarkable dynasty of 
showmen whose outstanding 
contribution to the popular 
visual culture of the 19th cen- 
tury was “Poole's Myrlora- 
mas". A forerunner of the 
cinema, hugely popular with 
Victorians, the Myriorama 
was an elaboration of an ear- 
lier 19th century show, the 
“moving panorama”. This 
consisted of a long painted 
canvas — some were claimed, 
no doubt mendaciously, to be 
three or four miles in length 
— passed from one roller to 
another, so that the pictures 
appeared in endless succes- 
sion in a proscenium opening; 
giving much the effect of an 
extended panning shot in a 

fllni- 

The Fooles elaborated this 
with models and special ef- 
fects. In The Battle, of Alexan- 
dria, for instance, charges of 
gun-cotton and gunpowder 
were let off from miniature 
painted naval guns — with 
only occasional serious acci- 
dents. The shows were fur- 
ther enlivened with orches- 
tras. singers, comedians and 
magniloquent lecturers. Gen- 
erally the Myriorama offered 
a Trip Around the World, but 
topical events like the Trans- 
vaal War or, later, 77i* Sink- 
ing of the Tttanic would merit 
special presentations. 

The dynasty was founded 
by Charles and George W 
Poole, who started out as mu- 
sicians with the touring pan- 
orama of Moses Gompertz, 


for those with sore lips. 

1920s: It probably comes as no 

surprise to hear that with the 
invention of the cine camera, 
people became obsessed with 
seeing what all human experi- 
ence looked like when viewed 
through ft. Turn of the cen- 
tury mm makers, for the de- 
lectation of their a udie nc es , 
showed everything from medi- 
cal operations to executions. 
And, in the same way as mod- 
ern day couples, at first con- 
tent to rush about with a cam- 
corder surprising each other 
In the bath or filming the cat 
being sick, eventually (about 
twenty minutes later) find 
their thoughts turning to film- 
ing themselves shagging, so 
did the film makers of the 
time. 

All was anarchy at the time 
with anyone who could get 
their hands on a camera mak- 
ing films and charging people 
to see them in London smok- 
ing rooms and Parisian 
brothels. 

But as far as the stuff made 
for general public viewing 
goes. It Is fairly tame stuff — 
gratuitous violence was com- 
mon but nudity was rare. 

An amusing history of sex In 


and set up on their own in the 
late 1870s. They were suc- 
ceeded by their five nephews, 
who by 1900 were touring 
seven shows between them 
for 40 weeks of every year. 
Poole’s fkther, John Reginald, 
was the son of the dominant 
sibling. Charles William, and 
from him inhe rited manage- 
ment of the business. 

The Pooles soon introduced 
films Into their shows, and 
were quick to recognise that 
with the arrival of cinema, 
the old, elaborate touring fit- 
ups had had their day. They 
began to buy theatres and 
convert them into cinemas, 
and in 1906 Jim’s father 
leased the Synod Hall, Edin- 
burgh and converted it into a 
cinema. Until the en d of the 
1920s, though, fix: old time's 
sake, the Myriorama would 
be revived there every Christ- 
mas and New Year. 

Thus in his boyhood Jim 
was able to study the style of I 



Starry night . . . Jim Poole with actress Carol Ghanntng at the 1968 conference of the 
Cinematograph Exhibitors Association of which he became president. Above left, a 
poster advertising Poole's Myriorama, showing hi Bournemouth in October 1892 


the thunder machine during a 
romantic scene in a Mary 
Pickford film, and to have 
brought down a sizeable area 
of ceiling with' The Battle of 
Trafalgar. 

After school in Edinburgh 
and Durham he studied engi- 
neering at Heriot Watt Uni- 


ema, the Roxy, Google Road, 
in high Art Deco style. With 
other cinemas in Ipswich, 
Cheltenham, Gloucester and 
Stourbridge, and his father’s 
absorption in Edinburgh local 
affairs — he was Bafflie Poole, 
and three times refosed the 
offer of appointment as Lord 


A large, genial man with a commanding personality and 
passions for music, theatre, dogs and the good life, he 
had a dramatic taste in clothes, especially ties 


this archaic hut evidently 
thrilling show, and absorb the 
long Poole tradition of show- 
manship. The fixture, how- 
ever, lay with, the cinema. Jim 
treasured colourful memories 
of being entrusted with mak- 
ing the back-screen sound ef- 
fects for Silent films. claiming 
to have accidentally started 


the movies, on the Empire 
Website which can be found at 
http:ffwwwanaii.com/ 
empire 

Whomping 

WORK with thi« a secluded 
stretch of shoreline, palm 
trees swaying, waves crash- 
ing. You can taste the expec- 
tation, the impending 
release. Yon dose your eyes 
and lose yourself— yes, Yas- 
mine. yes — rolling madly an 
the sand like a sea lion in 
heat Slowdown there, 
Johnny Love. This ain't 
Baywatch, and Yasmine 
Bleeth is nowhere in sight. 
It’s January and as mid as a- 
well digger’s ass out here. 

Yes, you are takings roll on 
the beach. But it’s ’cause a 
big, nasty wave just spit you. 
out like a putrid oyster. And 
you. with, your marbles still 
rattling, head straight back 
for more bodywhomping. 

Yes, bodywhomp ing- Think 
of it as surfing minus the ride- 
able cushion of water and the 
board. At whomp sites — Ma- 
rine Street in La Jolla, Cali- 
fornia. is one of the most rip- 

roaring ftm, — the water gets 


versity while learning to be a 
cinema projectionist At 21 he 
was despatched to manage the 
family’s new Aberdeen cine- 
mas, the Regent and the Pal- 
ace — the Super Two — where 
he was soon known for his 
adventurous advertising 
methods. In 1937 the Pocies 
opened a new Edinburgh cln- 


s ucked oat af the wave and 
leaves otherwise respectable 
adults staring down the curl 
at a lot of sand. All you need to 
whomp is a piece ofbeach 
angled like a pizza dice on 
edge, some winter storm 
waves, and the sense of ad- 
venture you Shelved when 
you started wearing a 
necktie. 

So why pursue this shore- 
line madness? It's not to get a 
surffer girt In feet the only . 



Esquire— .sea-slapping 


Provost — Jim found himself 
more and more responsible 
for tho management of thp 
family business, which he was 
to take over entirely with his 
father's death in I960. 

His war service as farces 
films officer In the Middle 
East gave him a taste for for- 
eign-language films, and 


hard nipples within miles be- 
long to the other shivering- 
cnld guys who*ve come out 
for a good sea slapping: 

"It’s about the thrill of los- 
ing control,” says a resident 
lifeguard. 

You can ham whopping fiat 

whomp ing, a ccording to Amer- 
ican Esquire. 

Wage slaves 

WORK in most societies is / 
bound up with three funda- 
mental human forces: - 
money, identity and the cre- 
ative urge. You are what you 
buy; you are what you do; 
and you’re nobody if you. 
haven't got something to 

show for it 

We live in a society in . . 
which work is to some people 
a means of abolishing indi- 
vidual identity, stifling cre- 
ativity and putting alid on 
freedom, yet to others work in 
feet facilitates these things in 
theirlives. . 

But given that work could 
be seen to be the root of most, 
if no tall, human suffering, 
it’s easy to regard itas A Bad. 
Thing. If we all refuse to sell 
our skills to employers who 


when he returned to civilian 
life he had the idea of buying 
the Bing’s, a crumbling 
theatre built In 1914, and turn- 
ing it into Edinburgh’s first 
art-house, renamed the 
Cameo. His father opposed the 
idea and Jim found hhmw>if 
financing the project person- 
ally. Opened In 1947, the 
Cameo flourished and, despite 
powerful opposition from 
church groups, Jim installed 
a bar, the first In an Edin- 
burgh cinema. Although It 
eventually passed into other 
hands, the Cameo still main- 
tains Jim’S progr amming 
standards, and is a centre for 
the annual Edinburgh Inter- 
national Film Festival. 

Each Edinburgh cinema 
bad its awn style. The Rasy 
was essentially a family 
theatre. In later years the 
Synod Hall — always known 
as “The Pooles” — specialised 
in horror films. The bafldiog 


aggregate them, mark them 
up, and sell them on at a . 
profit, will we somehow 
break the chains of 
wage-slavery and be free to 
pursue what we really want 
todo? 

How work works, tnJHea l 
magazine. 

School’s in 

FEBRUARY 8, 1978. Grange 
HiQ, series one, episode one. 
At registration Tucker Jen- ■ 
kins, rebel without atle, is 
arming a rubber band attire 
back of Trisha Yates' head. 
Mr Foster intervenes. 

“Trying to put that young 
girl’s eye out were you? Were 
you bom stupid?! see, it’s - 
something you developed 
yourself; is It? (Swift knuckle 
rap to tap ofTucker’s head.) . 
Don't let me catch you doing 
that again, do you 
understand?” 

Yes, we understood. For . 
the first time on Kids TV, the 
BBC was eschewing parent 
loving, police respecting, . 
homework-In-on-time images 
of childhood in favour of 
something more realistic. 
The debut episode of Grange 


was weft, suited to fins. Poole’s 
daughter Celia remembers 
her childhood terror of pass- 
ing through the gloomy corn- 
dors or of being alone in the 
auditorium. With 16 exits the 
place was a practical night- 
mare for managers, and it was 
a favourite local sport to see 
how many of your friends you 
could get in without buying a 
ticket Than was also a mys- 
terious patron, never caught 
who far years always sounded 
a bugle at moments of bore- 
dom or disapproval 
Jim kept up the femfly stan- 
dards of showmanship. A 
large, genial man with a com- 
manding personality and pas- 
sions for music, theatre, dogs 
and the good life, he had a 
dramatic taste In clothes, es- 
pecially ties. He personalty 
conducted one of file roost 
suco— aftfl Saturday meaning 
Mickey Mouse chibs in the 
country. In later years he 
would be stopped in the street 
by now quite elderly people 
who recalled nostalgically bis 
' welcoming cry of “Hiya. Mem- 
bers! and their responding 
yell of “R-O-X-Yl Roxy! Hlya, 
Chief’. “Cant hear you”, he 
would shout bade at his audi- 
ence of 2,000. “Try again!” 

T O MARK the club’s 
success he received a 
special award from 
Walt Disney, but the 
tribute he most prized was his 
election as praident of the 
Cinematograph Exhibitors 
Association in 1968L The hon- 
our no doubt consoled him for 
the decline of the cinema busi- 
ness. The Roxy closed In 1963 
despite Poole’s heroic last- 
ditch effort to Introduce Cine- 
Blngo — the patrons made it 
dear that it was toe bingo 
thqy wanted, without the in- 
terruption of pictures. The 
Synod Hall closed an October 
80, 1965 with a double bill of 
Repulsion and The Damned. 

In 1936 an Incautious friend 
had advised his girlfriend Iris 
Sterckx, an aspiring actress 
and contemporary of Vivien 
Leigh at the Royal Academy 
of Dramatic Art, to look Poole 
up when she was appearing in 
Aberdeen. They fell for each 
other at once, toe intrepid Iris 
thereafter regularly drove 
from Hove to Aberdeen to 
visit; and on Septembers, 1936 
they were married. Iris sur- 
vives him, with their three 
daughters, Diana, Celia and 
Genevieve — named after the 
film, naturally. 

In 1937 the Pooles published 
a booklet In celebration of a 
somewhat inventively miscal- 
culated centenary of their 
entry into the panorama busi- 
ness. The dedication try Jim 
Poole's father was addressed 
“To the Parents of the Vic- 
torian, Edwardian and Geor- 
gian Eras, their children, 
in ’the sincere hope that In 
essaying toe role of family 
entertainers, the Pooles 
played their part with credit". 
Jim Poole fulfilled that hope 
handsomely. 

David Robinson ' 


John Kenneth Stafford Poole, 
showman and cinema exhibitor, 
bom July 7, 1911: died January 
18, 1898 


Hill was less Enid Blyton ad- 
venture than digging toe 
trenches in preparation for 
battle: Girls v Boys, Teachers 
v Pupils, Evil v Good, Parents 
v Offspring, Sixth Former s v 
First Years. Race and Gass 
conflicts were soon added to 
the metaphorical pressure 
cooker (that technological 
wonder of the seventies) and. 
came the second aeries, the 
kids were revolting. 

Grange Bill’s “Smells Like 

Teen Spirit'' was a riot in the 

canteen over uniform orga- 
nised by the school’ smflitant 
group SAG. Questions were 
raised in the House, eom- 

plaints poured in from the 
Shires. andFmk Floyd 
cashed in on the class war 
with toe number one Another 
Brick in the Wall. School was 

the new rock ’n’ roll 

The Face wishes Grange HiU a 

happy 20th birthday. 

Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 

jack^tux^guardianxo.uktfax 
0171-712 48 66: write Jackdaw, 
The Guardian. 119 Fartingdon 
Road, London EClR 3ER. 


Birthdays 


Dr Alan Borg, director, Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum. 56; 
Geena Davis, actress, 41; 
pjaddo Domingo, tenor, 57; 
George Foulkes, Labour MP, 
56; Barbara Harvey, histo- 
rian, 70; Jack Ntcklaus. 
golfer. 58; Ursula Owen, edi- 
tor. Index on Censorship. 61; 
Paul Potts, editor-in-chief. 
Press Association. 48; Paul 
Scofield, actor, 76; Martin 
Shaw, actor, 53; Laurence 

Whistler, glass -engraver. 86. 


CORRECTIONS AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 


Hannah Pool 


IN. THE City Notebook, (page 

18, January 16X we incorrectly 
stated that the Cheltenham & 
Gloucester building society 
decided to merge with Lloyds 
Bank (now Lloyds TSB) in 
1992. The intention to merge 
wee announced on April 21, 
18 M, and the deal was com- 
pleted an August 1, 1995. 

AN ARTICLE headed. Raw 
recruits on the blocks, (page 

19, Guardian Education, Jan- 
uary is), referred to “a state , 
or grant-maintained school”, 
giving the impression that - 
grant-maintained (GM) . 
schools are somehow separate . 
from the state education sys- 
tem. This Js untrue. While 
GM schools have opted out of „ 
the control of the local educa- 
tion authority, they have not 
opted out of toe state-main- . 
tained sector. They receive 
their finances (still In many 
ways calculated by the LEA) 
from the Funding Agency for . 
Schools, rather than toe LEA 
As state schools, they do not 
charge parents fees and < 
should not be confused with 
independent schools. 

THERE was a misquotation . 
from GM Hopkins’s poem, ' 
Spring and Fall, in a column 
on page 14. January 19. He did 
not write, ** Margaret, are you 
grieving / Over Goldengrove 
unleaoening ?" The word he .. 
used was “unleaoing". 

THERE was a misprint in Ted 
Hughes’s poem. St Botolph 's. 
(page 3, G2 yesterday), in a 
line which should have read. 
Those long, balletic, monkey- 
elegant fingers. We said 
monksL 

THE TELEPHONE number , 
for Jetllfe Holidays, published 
at the end of Simon Hoggart’s , 
article, American English. , 
(page 45, -Weekend. January 
17). should have read 01322 • 
614801. 

It is the policy of the Guardian 
to correct errors as soon as . 
possible. Readers may contact 
the office of the Reactors’ Edi, 
tor, Ian Mayes, by telephoning 
0171 239 9539 between Ham - 
and 5pm, Monday to Friday. " 
Fax: 0171 239 9897 E-mail: - 
readerG9guardianco.uk i 
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Hey, big 
spender 

The decisions of a handful of men 
reverberate across the world’s 
economies. Yet they keep getting it 
wrong. By Alex Brummer 


E VERY decade or so 
the men in grey 
suits from the 
International Mon- 
etary Fund in 
Washington touch 
all of our lives. Today it is hap- 
pening in Asia. In 1976, when 
sterling was plu m meHng on 
the foreign-exchange markets, 
the IMF forced draconian pub- 
lic spending cuts on the Labour 
government in exchange for 
some loans. That action 
ensured an unnecessary dose 
of austerity on the British peo- 
ple and paved the way for a 
long period of Conservative 
rule. Then George Bush and 
Margaret Thatcher wheeled 
out the IMF at the 1990 Houston 
summit as the instrument for 
bringing tree-market capital- 
ism to Russia and the new for- 
mer Soviet republics. 

Now once again the fund 
has become the West's agent of 
finannia] rescue and change. 
As the Asia tigers have suc- 
cumbed to global market 
forces — their currencies and 
stoctanarkets collapsing in the 
face of enormous selling and a 
dramatic loss of confidence — 
the IMF's managing director; 
Michel Camdessus, has been 
called in to sort out the mess, 
with his counterpart Janies 
Wdllfensohn. president of the 
World Bank, in the rearguard. 

In a globalised economy 
where money and investment 
know no boundaries, the prob- 
lems of Thailand, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Indonesia, 
South Korea and Hong Kong 
are Britain’s crisis too. The col- | 
lapse in their stockmarkets 
indirectly affects the value of 
an our pensions and savings. 
The implosion of the region's 
banking sector will eventually 
rebound on us in higher bank 
charges at HSBC (owners of 
the Hongkong Bank and Mid- 
land here). Standard Chartered 
and other British-based banks. 
But most directly the crisis will 
costs Jobe not Just in Britain, 
but throughout the West 
This week Samsung. Korea's 
second-largest industrial con- 
glomerate, signalled a pull-back 
from the Western economies 
when it cut Jobs in London. 
Meanwhile. London-based 
investment banks, from 

Schroders to the Barclays for- 
mer subsidiary BZW have been 
cutting back posts in their 
Asian departments. Most seri- 
ously of an, the order books of 
some of Britain's largest indus- 
trial companies — from GEC- 
ALstbom, which makes power 
plants and locomotives, to 
Rolls-Royce, which puts the 
engines in planes for Asian car- 
riers — lot* Increasingly soft 
If Asia catches pneumonia, the 
odds increase substantially on 


Britain catching flu. But these 
are just symptoms of what can 
happen. Had the West, with its 
main ins tr umen t of rescue — 
the International Monetary- 
Fund — stood beck from the 
Asian disasters and watched 
from distance with a degree of 
sang froid, for more would 
have been at risk: an asset and 
commodity price deflation, 
s imilar to that which preceded 
the depression of the 1930s, 
which put one-quarter of 
America’s workforce on the 
dole and a fifth of Brltain’s(1). 

The IMF was created to pre- 
vent this ha ppening Hg^ln ft 

was invented by the British 
economist John Maynard 
Keynes and his American 
counterpart Harry White at the 
small New Hampshire town of 
Bretton Woods in 1944. The spe- 
cific goal was to deal with inter- 
national financial crises 
without resort to the protec- 
tionism of the 1920s and 1930s. 
The IMF bureaucracy made up 
Of WQtld'S best financial reindc 
and fimded largely by Western 
governments, would be an eco- 
nomic strife force with the aim 
of preventing crises spinning 
out of control. 

In its early years the fond's 
main customers were foe 
Western . economies them- 
selves: even foe mighty United 
States was forced to take out 
an IMF loan as recently as 
I960, as a result of the combi- 
nation of the revolution in 
Iran, a catastrophic surge in 
| oil prices and foe collapse of 
I the dollar In the last two 
decades, however; as so much 
of the world's production and 
finance has moved to the 
emerging market economies 
of Tj»rtn America. Eastern 
Europe and Asia, the fond's 
focus has changed radically It 
has increasingly become foe 
West’s instrument for forcing 
its economic wisdom — from 
privatisation to free move- 
ment of foreign exchange — 
on to rapidly changing soci- 
eties in foe developing world. 

The fond has rewarded 
economies which have adopted 
its market reforms: Russia is in 
receipt of a $10-2 billion pro- 
gramme. But more than that, 
an IMF programme provides 
an imprimatur for foe rest of 
the financial world. Of the $60 
billion of Western Joans 
pledged to South Korea to sup- 
port its creaking financial and 
industrial system, sane $10 bil- 
lion comes from the IMF, the 
rest consists of loans from 
other international agencies 
such as the JMFs sister organi- 
sation, the World Bank, and 
from individual countries 
(Including Britain). Even as 
Gordon Brown was trimming 
£390 million from Britain's wel- 



Lender to the world 

The SHF's rale is ic encourage grenter cooperation between 
countries in icrmuiptir.g economic boiicy. ns 132 members see 
benefits from a stable system’ of buying arid selling their 
currencies. so that foreign-currency payments car. inKe place 
smoothly. Members agree tube open about how they determine 
therr currency** value: the if.*" monitors exchange policies. 

IMF membership 

NymSer o! countries 
200 1 50 IC'D SO 0 
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fore budget for lone mothers 
over force years, foe Bank of 
England was throwing $1 bil- 
lion at South Korea. 

Given that, the IMF ran 
nnlnnV Ti PUrmg of H nTlar g in 

new foods for trouhled coun- 
tries to replace those pulled oat 
by fh»» smartest Tnippigtinwii 
investors, one might expect it 
to be welcomed. That is rarely 
the ra«A in Taitin America, 
after foe debt crisis of 1982 
(which dose to bringing 
down, among others. Lloyds 
Bank in Britain), it was more 
often than not greeted by riots 
on the streets from Venezuela 
to Argentina. Simllariy foe 
fund’s arrival has been greeted 
with trepidation in Asia. 

IMF loans romp cheap; the 
interest rate is usually for 
below that in the recipient’s 
troubled economy The price, 
however; is a loss in economic 
apd political sovereignty to 
bureaucrats with tittle knowl- 
edge and experience of foe 
political or economic systems 
with which they are dealing. 
They are largely numb er- 
I crunchers working to an eco- 
nomic model based upon the 
Victorian idea that austerity is 
good for you. And that model 
does not always match the cir- 
cumstances. hi foe case of 
South Korea, for instance, 
where the problem was one of 
financing rather than one in 
foe real economics of growth, 
exports and foil employment, 
the IMFs model could not have 
been more of a mismatch. 

N Indonesia the IMF has 
privately acknowledged 
that its fixed ideas on 
how economic disasters 
should be resolved made 
matters worse. In its 
determination to dean up a 
corrupt banking system when 
it was first called into Jakarta 
last November; it demanded 
that thp government dose 
down 16 unsound banks, 
including one controlled by 
President Suharto's son. This 
was the fond at is crusading 
best Unfortunately instead of 
stabilising foe credit system 
in the country — which had 
been tts intention — Its pre- 
cipitate action triggered even 
greater financial panic. 
Investors and depositors in 
the banks withdrew a further 
$2 billion from foe country 
sending the Indonesian cur- 
rency the ringgit, plummeting 
even farther, 

A leaked internal IMF 
report( 2 ) acknowledges that, 
as a result of foe IMF's mis- 
take, there was a more broadly 
based run on the banks, with 
almost two-thirds of deposits 
being removed. As a result the 

Suharto aHn»lni< tratiow was 
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required to pump in new 
resources equivalent to 5 per 
cent of the nation's wealth. 

Indeed, across the region, and 
in the Wall Street Journal and 
foe Financial Times, there has 
been advice for the fund from 
ahnost every international econ- 
omist of note, much of it highly 
contradictory Even Joseph 
Stigtitz. chirf economist of its 
sister organisation, foe World 
Bank, felt foe need to neigh into 
the debate: he argued that the 
fond should be careful not to 
make foe situation worse tor tip- 
ping the economies of Asia into 
recession. 

The criticism of the IMF’S 
handling of Asia has rolled in 
from foe right and left From 
the right Milton Friedman, 
high priest of modern mone- 
tarism, argued that the fund 
had ions outlived its useful- 
ness. "If you had a private 
enterprise whose function dis- 
appeared, it would go bankrupt 
and out of existence.” he said 
— a fate he recommended for 
the IMFCT. On the other 
extreme, Jeffrey Sachs of the 
Harvard Institute (who has 
been called in as personal 
adviser to President Suharto's 
government) has expressed the 
view that the IMF has not been 
tough enough in its approach. 
It gave into Thailand’s 
demands for almost £20 billion 
of bail-out cash too easily 
Sachs argued, without insist- 
ing on the basic economic and 
democratic reforms needed. 

N OR do foe criti- 
cisms stop there. 
Non-governmen- 
tal organisations 
like Osfam. 
deeply involved In 
the development effort, fear 
that foe IMF/World Bank focus 
on Asia will mean a diversion 
of resources from foe most 
needy countries in Africa, the 
Indian subcontinent and Cen- 
tral America. They warn that 
the intervention has done noth- 
ing to address foe huge in cane 
inequalities which accompa- 
nied foe spiralling growth over 
foe last decadefd). 

The Group of Seven largest 
industrial countries, which 
meets next month at Lan- 
caster House in London under 
Gordon Brown's chairman- 
ship. will have more practical 
issues on its agenda. It win be 
seeking to widen foe IMF’s 
mandate for reforming capital 
markets;... finding ways. , ip „ 
which-' funds can be -flistrite' 
uted more quickly to head off 
crises; and determining 
whether • or not there te* 
enough cash in the IMF'S kitty' 
to deal with Asia as well as 
Russia. Latin America and the 
other patients in Its care. 

At foe last count, the fond 
estimated that it stni had $4645 
billion of resources, largely 
provided by rich member coun- 
tries like the US and Japan, to 
deal with future catastrophes. 
Yet this is not seen as a com- 
fortable cushion. The great 
debate currently opening ur hi 
the US Congress and else- 
where, is whether it is these G7 
nations tha t shnn iid open their 
coffers and provide more. 


Source*: (T) The Economic 
History of Britain Since 1700, 
ecBted by Roderick Flood and 
Donald McCioakay (Cambridge, 
1994); (8) Indonesian Standby 
Agreement Review Under 
Emergency Fnanckig Procedures 
(IMF); (3) Speech to Wtorid Bank 
seminars in Hong Kong, 
September 1997; ( 4 ) Regulating 
International Creditors, by Ann 
Pettifor (Jubilee 2000 Coalition, 
7/1/98). 

Graphics sources IMF 
(www.irrrt.org). 

Graphics: Steve VBBere; Matt 
Buck. 

Research; Matt Keating. 
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British drugs company hopes to seal £77bn deal with Americans 

SmithKIine takes a shot 
at world’s biggest merger 


Notebook 


Julia Finch 

and Pauline Springett 



RUG company 
shares went into 
overdrive yester- 
day as British 
drugs giant 
SmithKIine Beecham con- 
firmed It is working on plans 
for the world’s biggest corpo- 
rate merger. 

Rumours of a £77 billion 
link with rival US group 
American Home Products had 
been circulating in the stock 
market for some days, but an 
official statement from 
SmithKIine sent drugs shares 
to new peaks. The company’s 
shares soared by 72p to 815p 
as it confirmed merger talks, 
though they fell back to close 
at 735p. At the turn of the 
year they stood at 620 p pence, 
240p ahead of their 12-month 
low. AHP shares rose 14 per 
cent before falling back 
slightly. 

If it goes ahead, the merger 
is bound to cost jobs, particu- 
larly among the 8,300 UK staff 
if the company relocates in 
the US. One analyst believed 
savings could total £2-8 billion 
a year. 

Last night City analysts 
said the proposed deal could 
start a wave or other mega- 
mergers in the pharmaceuti- 
cals sector. Earlier Glaxo 
added 30p to £16.69. while Zen- 
eca. long regarded as a bid 
target, went up 75p to £23.74. 

SmithKIine 's proposed deal 
with AHP would make the 
combined group the largest 
drugs manufac turer in the 
world. The enormous cost of 
developing new drugs is the 
driving force behind such 



Chief executive Jan Leschly of SmithKIine Beecham, the man at the centre of what could be the world's biggest merger 


mergers. In the past three 
years. Glaxo has merged with 
Wellcome: Swiss company 
Sandoz and Ciba have joined 
up as Novartis, and Swedish 
group Pharmacia has merged 
with US group Upjohn. 

SmithKIine has a stock 
market value of £45 billion, 
while AHP Is valued at 
£32 billion. Together they 
would have annual sales of 


more than £17 billion. Their 
portfolios include some of the 
world's best known pharma- 
ceutical and over-the-counter 
brand names. 

Kevin Wilson of Salomon 
Smith Barney said: “If it goes 
ahead they will have changed 
the competitive landscape 
and others would be likely to 
follow." 

Although SmithKIine de- 


The British 


Global leader in vaccines 


S MITHKL1NE Beecham 
ranks as the 28th biggest 
company in the world 
and the fourth largest UK 
company — behind only 
Glaxo, BP and Lloyds TSB. 
Such is its size and influence 
that a 10 p move in its share- 
price instantly adds or cuts 
three points from the FTSE 
100-Index, writes Julia Finch. 

The transatlantic drugs 
group, based in Brentford, 
west London, was formed in 
1989 when the UK’s Beecham 
Group merged with Philadel- 
phia-based SmithKIine Beck- 
man. Its head is Jan Leschly. 
aged 57. the former Danish 
Davis Cup tennis player who, 
last year, picked up a £2.5 mil- 
lion pay and pensions pack- 
age. The company is the 
world's biggest supplier of 


vaccines, last year delivering 
750,000 doses to 130 countries. 
One of its projects is adding a 
chicken pox vaccine to the 
childhood measles, mumps 
and rubella Inoculation. 

The company spends 
£14 million a day on research 
and, worldwide, 400 prescrip- 
tions a re w ritten every min- 
ute for SKB drugs. 

Founded by Thomas Bee- 
cham in 1842, and launched 
with the laxative Beecham's 
Pills, the firm grew steadily to 
include brand names such as 
Macleans, Lucozade and 
Brylcreem. 

In the 1940s, laboratories 
were established at Brickham 
Park, Surrey, where 
researchers made their most 
important discovery — the 
penicillin nucleus. Though 


hailed as a wonder drug in 
the 1950s, penicillin quickly 
encountered resistant bac- 
teria and was taken over by 
the semi-synthetic penicillins 
produced by Beecham. 

Smithkline was founded in 
1830 by two brothers-in-law 
and has enjoyed several medi- ,| 
cal breakthroughs, including 
the first effective mental 
health treatment and hepati- 
tis vaccines. Its most notable 
discovery was Tagamet, a 
stomach ulcer treatment 
lanched in the UK 22 years 
ago. In .1989, SmlthKline's Sir 
James Black won the Nobel 
prize for Tagamet research. 

The combined group has 
three core businesses — pre- 
scription drugs, consumer 
healthcare products, and 
healthcare services. 


The Americans 


Pioneer in heart drug 


A MERICAN Home Prod- 
ucts traces Us history 
back to 1926. Its boss is 
John R Stafford, who rules as 
chairman, president and chief 
executive from the headquar- 
ters in Madison. New Jersey, 
writes Pauline Springeu. 

AHP has a wide range of 
products, including vaccines, 
heart drugs, painkillers, anti- 
inflamatory drugs, herbi- 
cides, insecticides, vitamin 
supplements, and veterinary 
products. Its most successful 
product is the estrogen 
replacement drug Premarin, 
which is made from the urine 
of pregnant mares. 

The company is facing legal 
action over Redux, the diet 


drug that was withdrawn 
after unexpected side-effects, 
but has mushroomed over the 
years thanks to an appetite 
for acquisitions. Back in 1926, 
the firm’s product range 
boasted the quaintly named 
Hill’s Cascara Quinine and St 
Jacob's OH. During the De- 
pression, it bought more than 
30 food and drug companies. 

AHP milestones include an 
alliance in the 1960s with ICL 
which led to the development 
or one of the first beta-blockers. 

Mr Stafford took over as 
chief executive in 1986 and 
has since presided over a 
steady stream of high-profile 
acquistions, such as tha t ©r 
Bristoi-Myers’s animal health 


division, AH Robins, Genetics 
Institute. In 1994, AHP 
merged with American Cyna- 
mid in a £9.6 billion deaL Mr 
Stafford was paid $2.46 billion 
in 1996. 

Last year, the company suc- 
cessfully fought to prevent 
two competitors selling their 
own versions of Premarin. 
the most widely prescribed 
drug in the United States in 
1996. More than 125 million 
prescriptions for AHP drugs 
were issued in the US in the 
same year, and the company 
has about 60 drugs in the 
pipeline. It Is also researching 
new drugs to tackle the 
highly lucrative areas of 
anae mia and cancer. 


scribed their negotiations 
with AHP as “merger" talks, 
most analysts said SKB would 
be the dominant partner. The 
British company's chief exec- 
utive, Jan Leschly, is thought 
to be the front runner for the 
top job if the companies com- 
bined. Mr Leschly, who 
learned his trade in the US, is 
already paid American -style 
wages. 


Some analysts, however, 
warned that while the deal 
may look at first glance like a 
good move for SmithKIine, it 
could find itself caught up in 
potentially expensive litiga- 
tion facing AHP. It has ran 
into problems with its anti- 
obesity drags Redux and fen- 
phen, which it was forced to 
withdraw after worries about 
side effects including heart 
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and lung damage. The bill for 
remedial action could top $4 
billion (£2£ billion) plus huge 
legal costs, say analysts. 

SmithKIine yesterday in- 
sisted that the deal was far 
from certain. Mr Leschly 
said: “There can be no assur- 
ances that any such transac- 
tion would be agreed or as to 
what the terms of such trans- 
action would be.” 
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Eurostar warning as LCR struggles to raise rail link cash 


Keith Harper 
Transport Editor 


T HE Government is 
threatening to take 
control of the presti- 
gious Eurostar service be- 
tween London and Paris if 
plans to build the 
£3.4 billion Channel Tunnel 
rail link from St Pancras to 
Folkestone collapse- 
The deputy prime minis- 
ter. John Prescott, has 
warned London and Conti- 
nental Railways, the com- 
pany developing the pro- 


ject, that he will act to pro- 
tect Eurostar If LCR cannot 
deliver. 

This is the first sugges- 
tion by the Government 
that it Is prepared to take 
part of the privatised rail- 
way back into the public 
sector. With it would come 
Waterloo International, 
and 18 trains each capable 
of carrying almost 800 
passengers. 

LCR has also failed to In- 
troduce regional Eurostar 
services from northern 
cities, which were prom- 
ised by the Conservatives. 


Whitehall sources 
stressed that, although the 
Government has no com- 
plaints with LCR’s engi- 
neering skills, it is becom- 
ing increasingly anxious at 
the company’s ability to 
raise £2.4 billion as its con- 
tribution to the line. 

LCR most produce its 
share wi thin the next two 
years before it sees the 
Treasury's £1 billion. It has 
been trying to raise the cap- 
ital and find other backers 
for two years. 

It Is looking to other po- 
tentially interested parties 


like Railtrack for help 
towards a flotation by the 
middle of the year. To bol- 
ster confidence it has 
named preferred bidders 
for £200 million worth of 

tunnelling work. . 

Mr Prescott will not pro- 
vide extra cash from the 
taxpayer If the private sec- 
tor tarns cold on the 
scheme. That is why he Is 
ready to protect Eurostar, a 
project ran in co-operation 
with the French and Bel- 
gian governments. 

Eurostar was handed 
over to LCR when it was 


awarded the Channel tun- 
nel rail link contract by the 
Conservatives. The trans- 
fer removed a heavy loss- 
maker from the public 
purse, and LCR promised to 
turn it into a profitable 
business. 

It has only partly suc- 
ceeded. Eurostar has be- 
come a popular form of 
travel and has outshone the 
airlines, hut received a set- 
back with the Channel Tun- 
nel fire In November, 1996. 

When it took over, Buros- 
tar was carrying three mil- 
lion passengers a year. 


That number has now 
doubled, but Is still short of 
the customers LCR hoped 
to attract before it could 
start bu ilding the rail link. 

Mr Prescott has the pre- 
vious government’s author- 
ity to act because the assets 
were only transferred to 
LCR until it met its obliga- 
tions to build the route. If 
the plan collapses, the Gov- 
ernment would be entitled 
to take back St Pancras 
station and tracts of land in 
central and east London, 
through which the line Is 
due to run. 


NYONE who believed 
merger-mania 

ed on Mad Monday 
in October last year, when 
£80 billion of bids were un- 
veiled in one trading session 
reckoned without a new 
round of pharmaceutical com- 
binations. The prospective 
£77 billion get-together of 
SmithKIine Beecham. nomi 
nally a UK company, and 
American Home Products 
would outstrip all previous 
amalgama tions in terms of 
size, including the recent 
bank and telecommunica- 
tions takeovers. 

It is always possible to con- 
struct a business rationale for 
such deals. The pharmaceuti- 
cal industry analysts were 
quick to wax lyrical about 
this combination and the 
value for shareholders. 
Among the reasons postu- 
lated as justifying a Smith- 
KIine/ AHP deal were syner- 
gies in the two companies’ 
drugs pipelines; the opportu- 
nity for SmithKIine to make 
even better use of Its whole- 
sale drug distributor DSP: po- 
tential costs savings erf up to 
25 per cent and a succession 
problem at AHP with Smlth- 
Kline’s Jan Leschly sew as 
the likely boss of the com- 
bined group. 

Certainly, AHP as a stand 
alone group in a field of in- 
creasingly huge drag compa- 
nies might feel vulnerable, es- 
pecially os it has liability 
problems as a result of its 
sales of Pondimin and Redux, 
a popular diet regime found 
to cause heart valve damage 
in some patients. This still 
unquantified liability could 
cost AHP several billion dol- 
lars — a point which will not 
be lost on Mr Leschly as the 
terms of the merger are set 

As is known from the 
Glaxo/ Wellcome merger in 
Britain, one soft target in 
pharmaceutical mergers is 
the research and development 
budget. One reason why drug 
companies seek mergers to 
expand, rather than wait for 
new products, is that it is 
cheaper to buy tried and 
tested ethical drugs and well 
known over-the-counter 
brands — in AHFs case Ad- 
vil, Chap Stick and Prepara- 
tion H — than start from 
scratch. Given that Smith- 
KIine would seem to be the 
dominant partner in this deal, 
one would hope that Its ad- 
vanced research facilities at 
Harlow in Essex would he 
safe: but given that Smith- 
KIine would become even 
more of a US outfit were thin 
merger to be completed, even 
that cannot be certain. 

What is dear is that if 
SmithKIine and AHP do pull 
off their deal, without too 
much interference from the 
anti-trust/competition au- 
thorities in Washington and 
in Brussels, other lending 
drug companies will feel vul- 
nerable and may come under 
pressure to bring their own 


costs down and improve dis- 
tribution through further 
deals. This is propelling the 
shares of companies like Zen- 
eca. But there must be con- 
cern that, although there aro 
compelling needs for size In a 
global market, loo many 
mega-mergers among drugs 
companies will slow develop- 
ment and progress for a 
health-based industry which 
is still in its infancy. 


Euro battle 


M: 


ANY of the City's 
great and good gnth 
ered in the Bank of 
England yesterday for the 
annual pep talk on prepara- 
tion for the coming of the 
euro. The comfortable mes- 
sage emerging from Thread- 
needle Street is that, though 
plenty of work remains tu be 
done at home and abroad and 
the cost is likely to run into 
hundreds of millions of 
pounds, the City is well 
placed to retain its pre-emi- 
nence among Europe's finan- 
cial centres. 

The political landscape has 
changed since the Bank's first 
such euro-gathering, a fan 
emphasised by Chancellor 
Gordon Brown’s presence 
with his now familiar — but 
still welcome — message that 
British membership of the 
single currency will be deter- 
mined on pragmatic eco- 
nomic grounds. 

Mr Brown was also bearing 
at least one gift and possibly 
two. The next finance bill will 
include changes which should 
help clear up tax problems 
that could face City firms 
dealing in euros. 

Tantalislngly, the Chancel- 
lor also hinted that be could 
soon.be able to address the 
issue of euro-denominated 
gilts "quite soon”. Of course 
UK governments have bor- 
rowed in foreign currencies 
before — particularly dollars 
and ecus. There is even a euro 
note. But though a euro-gilt 
would hardly commit Britain 
to monetary union, it would 
be a handy and practical way 
of signalling friendly inten- 
tions towards the single cur- 
rency project. It wouldn't 
harm the City's prospects 
either. 


Bank lines 
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glory days for invest- 
ment banking appear to 
over, for the time 
being, judging from the final 
quarter results out of New 
York. Nor surprisingly, trad- 
ing profits at Merrill Lynch 
and others have taken a seri- 
ous knock from Asia and 
other markets, although Tull 
year earnings at Merrill’s 
were still 18 per cent higher 
at $1.91 billion. More worry- 
ing perhaps is the report from 
JP Morgan, considered the 
most solid of US houses: it 
caught a cold in equity deriv- 
atives in the final quarter, 
losing $54 million, joining 
NatWest and Citibank as de- 
rivative victims in 1997. 
Clearly, it pays to be in tamer 
businesses like asset manage- 
ment and corporate finance, 
as the bottom lines from 
Paine Webber and Donaldson, 
Lufkin & Jenrette show. Gold- 
man Sachs is already dream- 
ing of a strong first quarter in 
1998. 


Straw orders tax 

havens inquiry 
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Government attempt to 
tackle money launder - 
and financial crime 
in Britain's semi— indepen- 
dent offshore tax havens erf 
Jersey, Guernsey and the tsi«* 
of Man, was list night un- 
veiled by the Home Secretary, 
Jack Straw. 

The six-month inquiry lntn 
bow the offshore banking sys- 
tem is regulated on the three 
islands will look fotn tHc» con- 
cerns about the growing nap of 
the Channel Islands as a 
money laundering centre for 
international drug gangsters. 

Nine months ago the United 
States paid a $1 minion reward 
to the Jersey police for their 
role in unmasking the money 


laundering operation of a 
major Texan drug smuggler on 
the island. 

Andrew Edwards, a former 
Treasury official who was the 
Governments adviser on the 
“ratcat** pay rises of Britain* 
privatised industry chiefs, will 
brad the six-month official 
revuw. which will look in de 
tail at how reports of "susp,. 
cious transactions” arfl 
handled, dealt with, and at the 
SSpe® ot Insular a„ 
thoribes to secure prosecu- 
tions in financial crime cases 

The review win include 
e xamin ation of money b» un . 

to offences, hut 
tax loophole „ 
Otoer tax avoidance issues 
Banking and other rm.-ux.-iAi 
services account for more than 
50 per cent of the income nr 
Jersey and Guemsev e of 
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Australian Open 

I Racing 


Henman paints a 
gloomy picture 


Stephen Bierley in Melbourne sees the 
British No. 2 stumble to defeat by a qualifier 


T HE trouble with the 
sort of inexplicable 
failure Tim Henman 
experienced in the 
first round of the Australian 
Open against France’s Je- 
rome Golmard yesterday, a 
player outside the top 100. is 
that it immediately sheds a 
deep retrospective shadow of 
gloom over all the Britan’s en- 
deavours and progress during 
the last two years. 

Henman no explana- 
tion for his wretched form, 
neither did his coach. David 
Peigate. But he imq not sud- 
denly become a had player. 
What may be true is t hat he is 
not as good as he would like 
tn think 

Everyone can appreciate 
Henman's talents; he is 
capable of shots other players 
can only dream about But as 
his career unfolds it is becom- 
ing increasingly clear that the 
British No. 2 may always be a 
painter of miniatures. 

Faced with a large canvas, 
and there are no bigger thaw 
the four Grand Slams, th en he 
is prone to immediately slap 
on vivid colour without real 
thought of the overall struc- 
ture and final picture. 

Henman desperately wants 
to Impress; Golmard said 
after his fbur-hour 6-8, 6-7, 
6-2, 3-6, 11-0 victory that he 


sensed Henman was Intent on 
proving, with a series of spec- 
tacular shots, that he was 
now by far the better player. 

The two knew each other 
from the Satellite and chal- 
lenger circuits but whereas 
Henman has moved into the 


top 20 the Frenchman, largely 
because of a series of debili- 
tating usuries, has edged 
backwards. 

Golmard, who has played lit- 
tle since retiring from the US 
Open with a shoulder injury, 
had to qualify for the first 
round and should have been 
no real threat to ffpwmon had 
the latter play ed with the same 
degree of solid application 
which saw Greg Rusedski 
through to the pamnd round 
with a 7-6, 6-3, 6-4 victory 
over qualifier, David 

Witt of the United States. 

Witt posed problems all 
right but Rusedski, seeded 
five, concentrated on his own 
game and limited unforced 
errors to a minimum. Eventu- 
ally Witt’s weaknesses were 
revealed, and . Rusedski 
capitalised. 

‘The key to the Grand 
Slams is getting past the first 
week. Once you've done that 
you can start to talk about 
contending.” Two seeds out of 
contention yesterday were 
Austria's Thomas Muster, the 


Tarango kicks up another racket 


J EFF TARANGO, the 
American banned from 
Wimbledon after a side- 
lines dispute which ended 
with his wife slapping an 
umpire, threw another 
Grand Slam wobbly yester- 
day on his way to a gritty 
first-round defeat by Hie 
local hero Pat Rafter. 

History seemed about to 
repeat itself as two line- 
calls from the English um- 
pire Mike Morrissey visibly 
vexed Tarango in the 
match's fourth hotly con- 


tested set At the change- 
over the 29-year-old 
shouted at Morrissey and 
called for the tournament 
referee Peter Bellenger. 

In the end sanity, or at 
least sense, prevailed and 
Tarango went back on 
court to go down fighting in 
a tough 3 a /i-hour match 
which the US Open cham- 
pion won 7-6, 7-6, 6-7, 7-5. 

*T had him with my teeth 
in his somewhere sensi- 
tive/* Tarango said. “I 
wanted to be like a pit buD," 


No. 8, and Croatia's unpre- 
dictable Goran Ivanisevic, the 
No. 13. 

Musts: offered little resis- 
tance in his 6-4, 7-6, 7-5 defeat 
by the world No. 243 Jan Ap- 
peH. “I too many no- 

forced errors,” Muster said. 
“It’s a timing problem. 1 
haven’t played enough 
matches.” 

Ivanisevic, the world 
No. 15, has never made it past 
the quarter-finals here and 
the world No. 15 rarely looked 
like bettering that record on 
the way to a 6-2, 7-6, 3-6, 6-4 
defeat by Jan Siemerlnk. He 
refused to attend a media con- 
ference afterwards and faces 
a large fine. 

Andre Agassi, the 1995 
champion, r?*™ from behind 
to beat the little-known Ital- 
ian qualifier Marzlo MarteM 
3-6. 7-6, 6-2, 6-2. It was an- 
other important step for 
Agassi, whose ranking «im to 
122 last year. Tm just going 
hack to work with a passion 
again,” he said. 

Rusedski next plays another 
American, Jonathan Stark, 
who took him to five sets in 
the round of Wimble- 

don last year. The twist this 
time is that Stark is being 
coached by Brian Teacher, 
whose contract with Rusedski 


was terminated after the Brit- 
ish No. 1 readied the US Open 

Wm] Tony Pfefcar ri having 

since taken Teacher's place. 

Henman was in no mood to 
mak«» wmpaw after this igno- 
minious defeat, although nei- 
ther did he offer any real 
answers. “It’s the worst ten- 
nis l think I have ever played. 
For someone erf my ability 
there's no way I can let this 
happen.” He might have said 
"keep happening”, for his last 
five Grand Slams have now 
ended in severe anti-climax 
after promising beginnings, 
the French Open excepted. 

Just before Christmas John 
McEnroe suggested that Hen- 
man “gets himself over to 
New York and Til kick his 
ass". McEnroe had previously 
tipped him to get into the top 
10 , but clearly recognises he 
needs to toughen up if his tal- 
ent is not to be dissipated. 
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Noseda sounds 
early warning 
with ‘home’ win 


Chris Hawkins 


L INGFD5LD PARK is a for 
cry from Hollywood 
Park, but Jeremy No- 
seda got as much satisfaction 
from the victory of Nautical 
Warning at the Surrey track 
yesterday as he did when 
scoring with his first runner 
in California two years ago. 

Noseda. back in this 
country after a brief flirtation 
with the American scene, be- 
lieves it important to make an 
early impact and Nautical 
Warning was his first runner 
from bis new base at 
Newmarket 

"Now the game can only get 
harder but I'm thrilled to do it 
at the first attempt,” said No- 
seda, wbo is starting again 
with somewhat different ma- 
terial after enjoying the pat- 
ronage of Sheikh Mohammed 
In America. 

Noseda was a key member 
of the Godolphin team In this 
country in the days of Balan- 
chine and Lammtarra. 

Nautical Warning, ridden 
by Carl Lowther, held the 
favourite Missed The Cut by a 
neck in the Hammersmith 
Apprentices' Handicap and 
had to survive a stewards’ en- 
quiry into possible interfer- 
ence in the last 100 yards. 

"He won’t get a penalty for 
that and will be back here 
again soon," said Noseda, 
who has a string of 45 horses, 
mostly two-year-olds, at the 
Shalileet Stables formerly 
occupied by Paul Kelleway. 

Paul NichoDs has nomi- 
nated the Pillar Chase at 
Cheltenham on Saturday 
week as the next race for his 
King George VI Chase winner 
See More Business. 

Nicbolls said yesterday: 
“We’ve had no problems with 
him since the King George 
and aD being well he’s certain 
to run at Cheltenham as long 
as the weather's all right — if 
not there's a two and a half 
mile race for him at Chepstow 
next month. 

"He worked this morning 
and pleased me so be*s only 
going to have the one run be- 
fore the Gold Cup as his confi- 


dence is high. He goes well 
fresh. Timmy Murphy will be 
back on board." 

Andrew Thornton rode See 
More Business in the King 
George as Murphy, the geld- 
ing’s regular rider, was sus- 
pended after a series of whip 
offences. 

Murphy and Nlcholls have 
formed a highly successful 
partnership this season and 
could have their 28th winner 
together today with Jac Dei 
Prince <2.40), bottom weight 
in the WindXesham Novice 
Handicap Chase. 

Jac De Prince, second to 
well-treated CareysviUe at 
Fontwell last time, likes to 
front-run and should avoid 
the likely mayhem in this 18 - 
runner event For novices, 
this race over three miles In 
soft ground will represent a 
thorough test 

Stan Melior has enjoyed a 
revival In fortunes during the 
last week and his Nessun 
Doro <3.10), a course and dis- 
tance winner, is capable of go- 
ing close in the January 
Handicap Hurdle. 

Provided the weather per- 
mits Haydock’s fixture to go 
ahead on Saturday there 
should be some fascinating 
racing with The Grey Monk 
(Peter Marsh Chase). Collier 
Bay (Champion Hurdle Trial) 
and Paddy's Return (Tote Pre- 
mier Long Distance Hurdle) 
all due to run. 

Paddy's Return is favourite 
for the Stayers’ Hurdle at 
Cheltenham and could meet 
two of his main market rivals 
here in Mighty Moss and 
Ocean Hawk. 

AJabang. third to Major Ja- 
mie at Sandown last month, 
has been Ins talle d 7-2 favour- 
ite with the sponsors for the 
Tote Lanzarote Hurdle at 
Kempton on Saturday. 

Coral make Alabang and 
Nahrawall their 7-2 joint- 
favourites. while Hill's have 
four 9-2 co-favourites; Ala- 
bang, Nahrawali. Nipper 
Reed and Serenus. 

• Frost threatens today's turf 
meetings at Huntingdon and 
Windsor. Both are subject to 
7.30am inspections this 
morning. 
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Football 


McManaman 

denies 
Barca deal 


John Duncan 



ARCELONA refosed 
laat wight to confirm 
or deny reports that 

they have an agree- 
ment in place to sign Steve 
MfM ar w 1 ?" after the World 
Cup. 

■The dub has nothing to 
say on it,” said Jose Miguel 
Tones, a dub spokesman. ' ‘Of- 
ficially there is no confirma- 
tion at this stage. If it were 
true we wouldn't say.” 

Teres said he had no knowl- 
edge of the reported state- 
ments of the club vice-presi- 
dent Joan Gaspart that 
McManaman’s representative 
had agreed the Liverpool 
player would sign for Barce- 
lona after the World Cup if 
their rrtarh wanted him. 

Gaspart has the reputation 
as an outspoken maverick and 
such una uthorised statements 
are not uncommon In Spain. 

However McManaman de- 
nied that any deal was done 
with Barcelona. “How can I 
be expected to beep co mment - 
ing on something that has no 
truth whatsoever,” he said. 

The Portuguese winger Jose 
Dominguez said he would not 
be jo ining Southampton less 
than six mouths after signing 
for Tottenham Hotspur. The 
Saints manag er Dave Jones 
hn«i indicated that he was will- 
ing to bid ELS million for the 
23-year-old, saying: “He is a 
quality player and I am al- 
ways interested in signing 


quality players. I’m looking to 
strengthen my squad particu- 
larly on the left-hand side.” 


However, Dominguez 
retorted: “I was worried and 
so I rang the chairman Alan 
Sng nr and be told me I was an 
Important player and part of 
the dub’s plans. I shouldn’t 
have worried really, rye got a 
four-year contract with Tot- 
tenham, the Ians love me, and 

I love playing for them." 

Chelsea have signed the 
Cannes defender Laurent 
Charvet on loan for the rest of 
the season with an option to 
buyhim. 

Notts County have turned 
down a £500,000 bid from 
Sheffield United for the mid- 
fielder Shaun Derry- The 
Third Division dub’s chair- 
man Derek Pavis said: “As we 
Ibund with Mark Diaper and 
Tommy Johnson there comes 
a tfrafl when you have to con- 
sider whether it’s fiair to pre- 
vent a good young player 
from bettering himself. Bat 
we really don’t want Derry to 
go.” 

Players at Doncaster yester- 
day said they were sick erf 
being made fools of and 
refused to go to Url GeQer for 
“brain training". The psychic 
>inri offered to help Rovers, 
who have won twic e in 30 
gamAa, rfimh off the bottom of 
the Third Division using posi- 
tive thinking. 

“They have been in touch 
with the PFA and are refus- 
ing to go," said the Doncaster 
manager Mark Weaver. “I 
can’t see that it would have 
done any harm. Some big 
dubs pay Url thousands of 
pounds for gfisistenra* but he 
was wilting to help us for 
nothing.’’ 



PHOTOORAm: PHK.OOUE 


In fall bloom . . . thB rThpIteniurm Town mMfteldar Boh Rlnnrnw (left) tussles with Reading’s Phil Parkinson at Eta. Park 

FA Cup, third-round replay: Reading 2, Cheltenham Town 1 . 

Reading ertfoy age before Booty 


Adams returns from injury and 
may face Middlesbrough in cup 


Martin Thorpe 


T ONY ADAMS seems to 
have shaken off his back 
and ankle injuries and may 
resume the Arsenal cap- 
taincy in their fourth- 
roond FA Cup tie at Mid- 
dlesbrough on Saturday. 

“There’s no pain. X feel 
great,” he said yesterday 
after coming through a gru- 
elling 90 minutes for the 
reserves as they beat Chel- 
sea reserves 1-0 on a mud- 
heap of a pitch at Enfield. 

“It was important to get 
90 minutes under my belt 
and. important to get tn a, 
few' tackles. It’s the boss’s 
decision when I come back. 


but it went well and we’ll 
see if there’s any reaction 
over the next 24 hours.” 

Adams’ presence against 
his former team-mate Paul 
Mason at the Riverside 
Stadium on Saturday will 
he vital, since Arsenal’s 
other England defender 
Martin Keown is out for 
two weeks after polling a 
hamstring in the 2-2 draw 
at Coventry. 

Ian Wright also has a 
hamst ring injury and 18- 
year-old Nicolas Anelka is 
Kkely to take hl« place 
alongside Dennis Berg- 
kamp up front. 


A GOAL 18 min utes 
from time by Martyu 
Booty last night se- 
cured Reading the 
less-than-glittering prize of a 
fourth-round tie at Cardiff 
The hopes of Cheltenham’s 
part-timers were plundered 
( just as they were dreaming of 
extra-time and a possible pen- 
alty shoot-out after the age- 
less Clive Walker had 
brought them level early In 
the second half. 

Stevenage are now the only 
non-league side left in the 
Cup but for Cheltenham to 
have got this far was a reflec- 
tion, erf what a great. season 
this homely Ql mi< y 5 h»rshir B 
side are enjoying. Currently 


second In tha Vauxhall Con- 
ference, having won promo- 
tion only last season, they 
started last night with just 
two defeats in 30 games. 

The Robins so very nearly 
pulled off another -victory in 
the original game of this tie, 
with Reading only equalising 
19 minutes from time. 

But last night the non- 
leaguers were without their 
suspended midfielder Lee 
Howells, who was outstand- 
ing in foe first tie, a-nri under- 
standably were soon under 
foe cosh. 

Reading, mi a high after 
Saturday's satisfying win at 
their near-neighbours Swin- 
don, went close through Ja- 
son Bowen and Phil Parkin- 
son before Cheltenham’s 
goalkeeper Steve Book, 


nephew of foe former Man- 
chester City player Tony, had 
to punch away a fierce shot 
from James Lmnbert 
watch as Stuart Lovell missed 
a sitter at foe far post from 
thg r esulting cor ner 

Reading finally scored on 38 
minutes when Bowen’s run 
forward ended with a pass to 
Trevor Moriey. Though ha 
turns 37 In March, Moriey 
showed he still has a lethal 
finishing tnamh by slotting 
home from 14 yards. He had 
niwn s cored thi» fate equaliser 
in the first game. 

Cheltenham’s chances were 
few. Nicky Hammond In foe 
Reading goal saved well from 
Dale Watkins’ shot and Just 
before half-time went down 
smartly to block a shot from. 
Walker after he bad br oken 


clear down the right. 

The Him Park atmosphere 
became curiously under- 
whelming as foe home fens 
watched their side’s progress 
in contended silence and foe 
voices of foe 1,500 Chelten- 
ham supporters died away 
after t he goal. 

Indeed, Reading looked to 

be telrlwg g. hdri of Win gama 
with their superior technique 
but had a shot across their 
bows four minutes into the 
second half when Jason Eaton 
drew a good s ave from Ham- 
mond. Three minutes later 

Chritoriham pq naHapd. 

Watkins swung in a comer 
from the left which Eaton, at 
foe &r post, headed down to 
Walker ck we to ft* other up- 
right The 40-year-old forced 
the ball over the line to the 


delight of the massed red-and- 

q yMte ranVg tehlmf that gnaL 

Minutes later, however, the 
veteran’s years caught up 
with him when he had to limp 
off injured and was substi- 
tuted by Keith Knight, a for- 
mer Reading man. 

Immediately hi* old 
went close to recastaring foe 
lead when Book was forcedto 
save well from Lambert. On 
72 minutes, however, Reading 
pro d uce d foe k flUa rg oal when 
a Lambert corner was cleared 
only as far as Booty 30 yards 
out and the taltback fixed 
shot past Book. 

RNftoi (4-4 -Z)i Hammond; Booty, 
Oasis*. Ba rival, Swalaa: Bowon. 
Parfclnaon. Hodgoo. L om bre Mortar, 
UavaU. 

fa iWisbsi (44a> Bootc Dud. Fn—pmv. 
Banka. Victory: WatMna. Crtap. Btaoms r . 
BoMm WMkor. Eaton. 

M«mi K Loach (HoNMmpMDa). 


Tamworth’s Danish porker in flight of fancy 


FA Cup profile: Russell Thomas on Jan Sorensen, Walsall’s 
surprise manager, out to blow smoke-rings round Alex Ferguson 


S AVE for thousands of 
Manchester United 
worshippers no one 
will mind on Saturday 
If a chunky Dane paces the 
touchline and blows a cheeky 
smoke-ring towards Old Traf- 
ford’s emperor standing on 
his viewing podium. Jan Sor- 
ensen means no disrespect; he 
is fond of a joke and a genuine 
footballing challenge. 

Sorensen combines the 
light and serious touch In his 
improbable role as Walsall’s 
manager, a responsibility 
that will be exposed to its 
most inquisitive glare in the 
seeming mismatch of Eng- 
land’s aristocrats and visitors 
from the wrong side erf the 
tracks and foe wrong half of 
foe Second Division. 

Will Walsall succumb to 
culture shock in the amphi- 
theatre of 55,000? Sorensen 
says: "Tm not losing any 
sleep over Old Trafford.” 


Speaking to Sorensen, 
which Walsall’s chairman 
Jeff Banser did for 15 hours 
over a week before hiring him 
in June, is believing a man 
unkindly portrayed as Danish 
drifter, an ex-timeshare sales- 
man who somehow turned up 
in Tamworth. Seeing Soren- 
sen, hardly a Weight Watch- 
ers competition winner, pre- 
sents more of a problem. It is 
difficult to reconcile foe 42- 
year-old with foe slim Bruges 
player who confronted Liver- 
pool at Wembley in foe 1978 
European Cup final. 

From Bruges, who lost that 
final 1-0, he went to Twente 
Enschede, Feyenoord and 
Ajax, playing under the leg-, 
endary Ernst HappeL foe in- 
ventive Johan Cruyff and 
others. It Is little wonder Sor- 
ensen has a real sense of foot- 
balling self-worth, which ex- 
tends to management *T had 
many years at the highest 


level,’’ he says. “I watched 
many games last season and 
analysed foe styles and tac- 
tics. Soccer is my passion.” 
Sorensen briefly coached a 
Portuguese club, Portimon- 
ense, before leaving football 
and setting up on the Algarve. 
It may have been an idyllic 
life but hardly foe grounding 


(Dr Martens Premier) and 
then Second Division Ches- 
terfield. Undeterred, Soren- 
sen applied for the Walsall va- 
cancy created by Chris 
Nicholl’s departure last sum- 
mer. He surprised Bo user — 
and ultimately his job rivals 
Frank Stapleton, Gordon 
Cowans and Willie Donachie 
— with foe directness of Ills 
application: "What have you 
got to lose? Just give me an 
hour of your time and then 
kick me out” 


’Culture shock? I’m not losing 
any sleep over Old T rafford ’ 


T HE Bologna coach Renzo 
Ulivieri, who outraged 
supporters when he dropped 
Roberto Baggio for Sunday’s 
Serie A defeat by Juventus, 
resigned yesterday. Baggio 
walked out on Saturday after 
being told he would be on the 


row 


bench against hfo old dab. 

Meanwhile, Faustino As- 
prilla yesterday completed 
his £6 million transfer from 
Newcastle to his former dob 
Parma. The Colombian inter- 
national signed a contract 
until June 2001. 
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for the colder realities of the 
Nationwide. Twelve Denmark 
caps or not he had been out 
of the game for eight years. 

Even his adaptation to life 
here after marrying a Mid- 
lands girl and his very good 
English did not overcome foe 
credibility gap when he of- 
fered to help oat Tamworth 


Results 


Football 
FA CUB* 

T Mnt- r oo iHi replay 

JEW” * rTl,ni water si 
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Low* 90 
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SenedDhbhn 
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~HU«Mlon3g 


AlrAfa y Ayr. aoaseri LMng- 

CT. Think ABoe w Ar- 
Ihuuii GaMaiejwiui v Albion. . 

■nun ISMUB Pnialer IftAlw 

IM S. Purflae* 0. 


Mea Otoueastor C 1, Tamwwtn 0: Grao- 
ley Rvi» 4. Brontagrave 2. 


A curious Bonser thorough- 
ly checked his CV, then un- 
veiled the Dane amid much 
Midlands puzzlement as the 
new boss at Bescot Stadium. 
A big gamble? ‘T was foe saf- 
est bet,” says Sorensen. 
“They were taking on some- 
one who's proved himself at 
everything he’s done.” 


Derby 1. 

BkaUngti e ra 0. M Coventry 1. Hudden- 
flefdS. AH other matches postponed. 
avom ntsuMAMca coewMATiaefa 
Mrri Dh rtol n ui Aryans! t. Chaises K Mflt- 
wail 1, Wimbledon 2. 


Sorensen enjoys foe good 
things In life hut wants to set 
the employment record 
straight "1 worked for a com- 
pany in Portugal which sold 
villas ranging from £100,000 to 
E500JXX). You could hardly call 
that tlmeshare selling. Then 
we took on a pub but it didn’t 
last long because the job didn’t 
c halleng e me mentally. As for 
ten-pin bowling. I was a sales 
and marketing manager for 
Europe, foe Middle East and 
Africa for foe world’s biggest 
tenpin company. That’s not 
exactly running a local bawl- 
ing aRey.” 

He admits he was a little- 
known foreigner to the Mid- 
lands footballing public but 
the Bescot board liked his 
ideal — of pure, attacking 


football — and valued his con- 
tacts on the Continent That 
eased the way to Walsall cf 
two Frenchmen on free trans- 
fers: the striker Roger Bali, 
the division’s 19-goal leading 
scorer, and the midfielder 
JeanrFranpols “Jeff- Peron. 
West Ham and Nottingham 


. (Accra): 

Ghana 3. Mozambique 1. 

Tennis 

(MeSourmh *%ri 
A S ad n Oaw (Uta) H L 
Smith (Ana) 0-2. 0-4. 8-0: W In I. (ZIm) 
be B Stavan (NZ) 8-4. 6-2. 0-2; A Biraaa 
tuai (Sff) tt K BrftMtfl (G8r) 3-8, 6-8. 
M, $4; T Woadbridf* (Aus| M POaarutt 
(Sal) 7-6. 6-3. 7-6; O HwaadH (OB) be 0 
WW (U6) 7-8. fr4,0-*;T teqrtat (teo) by 
J A Marin (Sc) 0-3, 8-4. 6-3; O Qraaa 
(Oar) bt M GoeUnsr (Gar) 7-8. 6-4, 8-2; ■ 
Tmmat (Acs) tt M FtoppW (Unt) 7-6. 
7-6, 6-7. 6-4; a raiitiii (B0 W J Diaz 
(SpJ B-s, 34, 64 6-2; C ta 1 11 11 1 
(Sol) M C Ruutf (Nor) 7-6, 4-6. 1-4. (M, 
6-3; N KWar (Gar) b( M Drapor (Aua) 6-4, 
6-4, 64: J Aopaa (Swa) htT Muatar (Aut) 
6-4. 7-6. A Oaort— I (ItJMDPaa- 

coriu (Rom) 6-2. 4-6. 6-3. 6-Z t Bow (FO 
KT Nytiahi (Swe) 6-3. 7-8. 0-3: J Bsmer- 
Mfc (Nath) bt G tvanlaavtc (Cro) 6-2. 7-6. 
3-6. 8-4; N eacadw (R) K M Larsun 
(Swri S-7. 4-6. 7-5, 6-1. -10-6: A Oasta 
(SplKTHsas (Gar) 7-0. 6-2, 0—4: J Starts 
[U51 bt C Costa (Sp) 6-3. 4-1 roc J atd- 
(Au») W 0 Oaoco (Opt 6-2 rotT 
(VS) M J SanchO* (6jJ) 6-1. 6-4, 
6-1; A DawAara (US) bt M Ondmka (SA) 
0-3. 6-1, 6-1; M — i (US) b* 6 Cartacn 
(Dan) 6-3. 7-6. 5-7. 6-S K AtMl (Mv) U 
A Hadmaacu (G^-7-6. 5-7. 5-3. S-i A 
Asaaal(US) M M MarteOI (A) 3-6, 7-6, 6-2. 
O-a D Whaaann (US) bt M Craca (Oar) 
6-4, 34. 6-3. 6-8; 'J Atom (Bp) bt R 
Furtan (B) 7-6, 6-a. t-B, 64; A ■. (AIM) bt 
J KnlppadlOd (Gar) 6-i, 6-A 8-3: M Hfcta 
(ChBc) bt G Statlord (Aim) 6-1, 8-0. 8-3; F 


l (AnH » T Jonansaon (G«*a] 6-4, 
2-6. 64. 6-7. O toon (Ft) bt 8 6Wb 
(Aua) 8-6. 6-3, 4-6, 6-2. 6rft J Gofanrd 
(F0 bt T Horrmin (GB) 6-9. 6-7. 8-2. 3-8, 
TMt P M »a (Aim) 'bt J Tbrango (US) 
7-6. 7-6. 6^7. 7-6. 

S TaaM (F0 bt G LeofrOanria 
64. 6-2: J N al art y (Can) bt C Rubin 
6-2, 8-4; D Vaa Maori (Bel) M H 
Slnwson (Can) 6^. S-2: ■ Ifcril (Japan) 
U A Glass (Gar) 6-2. 6-® B til njrttr 
(Swfo) be N Docfty (Fr) 0-1. 6-2; A 


Forest have wat<foed foe pair 


I bt S PUtowsM (Fr) 5-7. 8-0. 6-0: A 
i (Japan) bt M SaoowhLoramo 
4-6, 6-1. 64; Q Hi ‘ 


closely. Newly-rufo Fulham 
are foe latest to look at Peron. 

Boli, 32 and older brother aT 
Basile, has the ring of confi- 
dence. Like his friend Eric 

Csntnna, rmra> a team- mate act 

Auxerre, he Insists on wear- 
ing the No. 7 shirt This, at 
Old Traflford, is tempting un- 
favourable comparison. 

But as Sorensen says, he 
not only scores goals bat cre- 
ates space for others, notably 
Andy Watson, whose two 
goals accounted for Peterbor- 
ough jn foe last round and 
who scored in the Coca-Cola 
Cup wins over Forest and 

SteffleW TTniteA 

AH that a 2-0 victory at 
Lincoln United of foe Uni- 
bond (average gate 123) and a 
startling 7-8 win at Maccles- 
field. recently from, the Con- 
ference, have hardly prepared 
Walsall, for Old Trafford 
(55.148). "We’ve wo n four on 
the trot” Sorensen argues, 
“and we want be going there 
short of confidence. Defeat is 
by no. means inevitable.” 
Some 8,500 Saddlers’ fens are 
hitching a ride on the dream. 


M S KrtventdMva (BU) 6-8, 7-6; J 
Wbruw (Stovafc) «H Inoue (Japan) 4-6. 
6r*. 74; M IHHf Irin (Mia) at a 

Ptmcrrfnt (It) 8-7. 8-4. 6-a V Fail 

• ~ I bt S Kteinovs (Cd 7-6, 74; ■ 
) M W PTDtat CG«0 6^1. 6-fc 
L W il l (LaQbt C~Barotay (Aurt 64. 
74; A Mar (US) bt H Sutown (Cl) 44. 
74. 8 - 0 ; t tort« (us) tap Hpaontat* 

(Can) 74. 6-4; O ten* m 

(Sola) bt D CNwifeova (Cto 64 64: r v«- 
■" (Japoi) M M MoGrrii (U8) 64, 64; 


JKnpr (S4WWA Gavatdon (Men) 64. 
2-6 ret a Burt (Aua) bt K BrazxH (US) 
6-4. 8-7. 64; B Wtfa r (Ger) bt E Tatar- 
hbn (Ufcr) 6-1. 74; A b ari a a tel a 
(Sp) bt J Lag rraJtwl) 6-0. 0-4; L ClrirwiB- 
RriM (Ft) M NWfliM* (Japan) V8. 7-8. 
64; ■ «afcf brlf (Nat h) bt M 


(Aot) 74. 74; 

Kan) bt Soto-Hm Park (Kor) 8-7. 6-1. 
T-& T — auld (Indo) btMTu(US) 5-7. 64. 

6-1: ■ a (fba) U L Qolaru (IQ 

6-4. 14. 6-4; ■ IWiiati— (Rob) bt R 
ReW (Aug) 64. 64; A Ksaoksn (Rus) 
bt K Studenfam (Stovak) 6-2. 8-1: H Ka- 
(Btotmk) M A Wuretartk* (U8) 6-3. 
_ (Fr) bt U Faog (CWra) B-0. 


(SA) bt B Paul us CAut) B-2, 
C3p) bt O Urylna 
n 048B1) MR Bob- 
_ (US) bt E 


6 - 1 ; ■ 

6-Oj A 
64; C 

(Utr) 6-4. 6-4: K 
km (Cz) 64, 64; C 
Calfm (Bel) 6-4, 1-6, 64. 

Basketball 

mm NBW Yortc 90, soaion 8% Ptyi 
phte B8, Sacfamwto 86; iCnnestam 117. 
LA CJIppan 10B: LA Lafcora B2. OrtaDdo BR 
Charlooe ica. Toronto 8R New Jesoy 96, 
8 m Antonio 64; Houston 80, Socdtla 114; 
Utah 98, Detroit 89. 

Bowls 

WORLD INDOOR CHAM PI ORAM PS 
(Fmtonj: Prim Pint ramk • HaaoA) 
(Wrtw) M U QoBmqiffi Bnmy 
7-6. 74, 7-3; O OMftaWH Duff 
j bt-A RbOS/A Monroll (SooO 7-1. 
3*7. 7—4, 2-7. 7-1: I Toytacn Srfcriaefc 
(/art) M L. Nbeon/A Weteb (Jareay/Goen> 
S«y) 7-1, S-7, 74. 74. 

Crickst 

U-1B WOWJ> CUP» Pfarta Laami Puri 
Om Banotri NarnOri 04 (A3 ovm) loot 
to INK India* 86-e (17A own) by rtgtt 


aiata g (nib raatrlctoA: 
. (38 swan) beat OemMrtc 
140 (37.3 ovars) by 82 nn,. Pool Tarat 
tertBat tratond 101 (48.6 mn) bat to 
KMya 1954 (464 owa) by a»r riekMs. 


m n ) beat Frtpua Nw Gutnaa in (40A 
□van) by 161 runs. 

O M P AT88ATCM (Colombo): ztrobartro 
3444 (S3 wars; A Bower B7). Sri Lanka 
Board XI 2464 ( 47 . 1 ; M Jay p w a rt tan e 
BTno. S Jayasurtya 66). Srt Lanka Board XI 
won by * 


(Wlpcaa 
A Karpov (Rua) 8711; M Adams 


Math): B Qettand (BetenaV 
_ J 8711; M Adams (EraflTSV 

KnuimSc (FUa), J Pika (Nath) 7; A SMrov 


(Sp) St; JPolflar (Hun), JTJrnrrMuY (Nath) 5. 

Moto r Sfwrt 

■own CARLO RAIXYi 

bp (Mar aocond too. sajjo T3): i. c 
Satan (Sp) Toyota Corolla Sir 22min 
W2mbt 2. J KanUoman (Fin) Ford Escort 
asaosA; 3, R Burr* (OS) Mhavbtsbl Car- 
lama &2UB.0; *, C McRw (GB) Subant. 
■mproza fta«.15A 5. P Llaltl (B) Subaru 
knpraza S24 lI7a 

Snookor 

H mOai (e ii u )btBSS^oB)64tatttfcg 
(Ena) «T Cbappol (wataBiS-* J Raari 
(Entf bt I MBCofloch (Eng) 5-1; A 
MrWa i i i (SooQ bt M Ozbwtaltowski 
(Scot) 6-1; C lari (Scot) bt N Water 

(Eng) 6-1. 


Fixtures 


(7 uniaaB mad) 

FootbaS 

MVMDPW6HI 


Spans v Kktapuva Ath (8JI). 


iBraebo 


Bmlay v Stodob ridge. 
■ toatonJJU v Btyth 

• CM* 

I raptay: Qt Harwood Tn v 


AabaonUbL 
DR HAftmi CUPi lari— dreg. J 

Soflhdl v StmnbrMga. ThM 


i Rounds Tn v M— an Tn 


Williams let 
off with ban 
for one game 

COVENTRY’S Paul Wil- 
wiiams has escaped with a 
one-match FA suspension for 
his sending-off in Saturday’s 
fraught draw with AraenaL 
But the defender’s overall 
ban is for two matches as it 
was his second red card of foe 
season, following last month’s 
dismissal against Aston Villa. 

Williams would have 
drawn a three-match ban had 
the referee Steve Lodge inter- 
preted his challenge an Den- 
nis Bergkamp on foe edge of 
the penalty area as “serious 
foul play”. But Lodge, asked 
to review the incident video 
by Coventry’s manager Gor- 
don Strachan, decided his 
t a ckl e on the visitors’ striker 
came into the less -serious cat- 
egory of "denying a goal-scor- 
ing opportunity”. 

ft win be Williams' third 
ban of the season and, with 
two red cards and nine cau- 
tions, he has the Premier- 
ship’s worst disciplinary re- 
cord — though he is a damant 
that he has “never gone out to 
deliberately hurt anyone”. 


ARHOTT inURANCB MOBTHKRN 

inmiMBMtefflMAMCMIt 

a Soaftam RS. 

DM a l a ut Haanon Tn v Backwall Lad""*** 
POaiiMa UMUa (7.0 unloca atatod): 
Sr*! m a i rta iw Noam Form v Aaton 
JfOa. Ifcri DMrtaai . M ri a bwart w 
Wotvarttampton; Hotts-Co y 8undananiL 
t aoood DW alai M Bamatey t 8M U«; 
Shrewsbury v Stockport; Rothartiam v 
Rocbdola. H W R rta a Duty v Pn n n at 
rtr (7.30): CtMrtor r Scurtharps; Charter- 
•Wo v WartaK Vflgan v Hun. Copt Worn 
■hi Blackpool yTrannwv. . 

AVON INSURANCE COMBIMATKMii 


rt l i w I p awl eh v OPR (7X1; 
moirti v Crystal Pataca (741); 8oulft«nipton 
vMMUd: VVattont v Luton. 

D ewaro nval a 


KaHh: Bgh C v Praaaibwgh; LcaaiamaMti 
wa Rrigra. 


v Brora I 

PAI CUPi Pirn re 


IMyarta Cottle viongford Tn (i.is). 

Rugby Onion : ' 


eunr Vela i Namibia (7.15): Uanafll w N 
Transvaal (7.1fi). 

CLU» Cambridga (Wv a RaP (7.1Q. 

Basketball 

UNI-BALL TROPHY t Qaartar-ftaala, 
■amend Up Lrtcaaaar v ShoMsM (BLO); 

v toodon TOwore; Thames 
VkUey v Greater London (BJJ). 

IceHockoy 
twin m mm SMtwa Y Bradman. 
mHBttcuAAyrY B artnoauike . 
•mm HATIOHAL IIUIIK Nnsaton 
v Peterborough, 

• Brtato'B teseanfl ,»wo taniU* playera 
Grag Rundsld and Tim He nman win krin 
AuabaHa’a US Open champion PaMck 
Rafter In a Held Including 12 of the wotVTb 
top 24- for too Qmnflan area cup n 

London's Bawreaa Pahs from Pobruary 23 

to Uerch 1. - 

RMHoa Tyson, Invtsod to ba a Quest 
rrtarep to a waaoing aho» on Marcira. 
Ctmaad Me mind as the announcem e nt 
soopanded Jormor 
snrtd iwryw^t Boxing cnemphm mm 
annoyed rim prrtaastonai.wraatier Stove 
“Same CdhT Austin dmBmgad-hlm go a 
toW. loartno to a brief sculRp In flw-rtng. - 


Rugby Union 



set to 



end of 


Hobart Arowtrong 


K2HABL LYNAGM te 
expected to annouoct 

___his forthcomins 
retirement today. T^^Sara- 
cans fly-halt who played for 
Australia in three World 
Cups, will almost certainly 
see out foe remainder rf his 
three-year contract at Vicar- 
age Road before calling it a 
day in May. 

One of foe most accom- 
plished No. 108 in Test rugby. 
Lynagh may well play his tot 
gnma oh the same day as Phi- 

lippe SaHa. The Frenchman. 
36 next mouth, has not turned 
out for Saracens since late Oc- 
tober due to a niggling back 
infury though his comeback 
is imminent. 

Lynagh, 34 and ever present 
in league games this season, 
has made a huge contribution 
to Saracens’ rise to second 
place in the Premiership. 
Apert from his consistent 
goaUcicking, he has contrib- 
uted foe kind oT crisp, accu- 
rate distribution that fits in 
perfectly with foe test, open 
style fostered by the player- 
coach Francois Pienaar. 

RaytoTBWift haw been link ed 
with Neil Jenkins, the Lions 
full-back, who is under con- 
tract to foe Welsh Rugby 
Union as well as Pontypridd, 
but they are more likely to 
look to the southern hemi- 
sphere, given foe shortage of 
quality Na Me in foe United 
Kingdom. 

David Knaac. foe experi- 
enced Australian fiy-haK is 
thought to be keen to try his 
luck in the northern hemi- 
sphere e*>rt Alain Penand, 
Brive’s 28-jearmd interna- 
tional. has recently engaged a 
London agent. 

The former Wallabies cap- 
tain, who is the top scorer In 
international rugby with 811 
point* wfll be hard to follow. 
His cbolnass under pressure, 
hit mae far the line (which - 
brought him 17 tries in 72 
Tests) and his friendliness off 
foe pitch have combined to 
main* Lynagh a role model for 
foe young supporters Sara- 
cens are seeking in Watford. 

Within minutes of Saracens 
««mptoHng • a record 50-21 
league victory over Bath last 
month Mark Evans, Saracens' 
director of rugby, reminded 
everyone that Lynagh had 
been one of the outstanding 
players on the field. Evans 
said media criticism that foe 
Australian had joined Sara- 
cens merely to boost his pen- 
sion was wide of foe mark. He 
might have added that foe 
Queenslander will be satis- 
fied with nothing less than 
the Premiership title. 

• The Rugby Football 
Union’s disciplinary panel 
has postponed its hearing on 
foe citing of the Bath prop 
Kevin Yates by London Scot- 
tish, following the ear-biting 
suffered by Simon Fenn, until 
after Bath’s own hearing on 
February 3. 


Motor Sport 


Bums keeps 
McRae in his 
wing mirrors 


DawM WDSams 


MEIN or lose, England’s 
■■ Richard Bums looks cer- 
tain to be greeted as foe out- 
standing driver of this year’s 
Monte Carlo rally. 

By holding third place at 
his first attempt at one of the 
world’s most specialised ral- 
lies he has exceeded his Mit- 
subishi team’s wildest 
expectations. 


Bums wffl be under pres- 
sure from the Subaru of Scot- 
land's Colin McRae on the 
final leg of foe rally today, but 

so for he has taken every- 
thing in his stride, from the 
most' wintry conditions in u 
years to foe burden of team 
leadership after Tommi Ma- 
k tofe p rolled his car on Ice 
yesterday morning. 

Makinen was flown home to 
Finland and will undergo 

Hdsinki hospital 
today. “He appears to be still 
suffering from foe after ef- 
«cte of pneumonia,” a team 
spokesman said. 

The bitterly cold but dry 
conditions have tilted the 
odds against Burns’s Miche- 
lm-equipped Mitsubishi and 
to fevour of foe Suborns 
which have Pirelli tyres. Drv 
roads may well permit 
McRae, now within in 
seconds of Bums, to salvage a 
degree of pride after a disas- 
trous performance on foe ice 
w^hiswlnter tyres gave n „ 

. Carlos Satoz of Spain, drlv- 
a Toyota, has a dear lead 
oyer Finland’s Juha Kank- 
kunen (Ford) and Is set b. 
score his third Monte Carlo 
victory — unless foe weather 
changes abruptly yet again. 
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Cricket 


Ambrose 

in 

the frame 



Mb Suhray bi Kfngston 


R eports of curtly 
Ambrose’s retire* 
ment from the inter* 
national stage 
proved greatly exaggerated 
yesterday as the 34-year-old 
strike bowler was named in a 
13-man West Indies squad for 
the first Test against England, 
which starts here at Sabina 
Park tomorrow week. 

The names Franhlyn Rose, 
Mervyn DiD on and Nixon 
McLean are perhaps as un- 
sung outside the Caribbean as 
those of Ambrose, Ian Bishop 
and Courtney Walsh are land- 
ed wherever the game is 
played. But in a squad boast- 
ing six quicks, which brings 
together the Old tigers and the 
young guns, the little-known 
trio represent the fhture of 
pace Hke Are In the islands. 

England, if not Mike Ather- 
ton, have bad a taste of Rose 
ami Billon in last month's 
ShnTjah limited-overs tourna- 
ment, while McLean is due to 
play for West Indies A against 
the. tourists in the match 
starting tomorrow. 

Rose/a late starter at 26, is 
perhaps the least pacy of the 
three but caught the eye with 
a six-wicket haul on his Test 
debut against India last year 
— and he comes highly 
recommended by none other 
than Michael Holding. 

"He has a smooth nzn-up, a 
good action and stamina that 
means he doesn’t lose pace,” 
said Whispering Death of his 
fellow Jamaican. “In addi- 
tion, and this is very impor- 
tant, he’s very keen and com- 
mitted and does a lot of 
Physical work to keep himself 
ready and in shape.” 

A little quicker and a little 
taller is the 23-year-old DUlan, 
who had not played a first- 


class match befbre he was 
spotted by Malcolm Marshall 
in 1996, playing dub cricket 
in Southampton. Marshall, 
now the West Indies foam 
coach, was evidently so im- 
pressed he wanted to select 
him against Australia but DS1- 
lon maite his debut at home 
against India when Bishop — 
his cousin — was injured. 

He was one of the few suc- 
cess stories on the disastrous 
recent tour of Pakistan. At 
Karachi, in his third Test, Dil- 
lon laboured wShngty for six 
tor 111 from 30 overs. 

A bonus tor West Indies is 
that both Robe and Dillon are 
fast in the field and have good 
arms — unlike the 34-year-old 
Ambrose and Walsh, 35. 
McLean, from the Windward 
Islands, Is 24 and 6ft 5in with 
it. The A team’s manager, 
Joel Gamer, ominously says 
M cL ean is "like lightning”. 

Earlier Ambrose described 
as "a vicious rumour” the 
report that he had fired in bis 
official letter of resignation. 

*Tm not done yet and only 
Curtly Ambrose knows when 
to call it quits,” the Antiguan 
said In Bridgetown, where his 
Leeward Islands team-mates 
had just lost a President’s 
Cup match to Barbados. "I 
stm have something to offer 
to West Ladies cricket.” 

Ambrose has taken 307 
wickets In 74 Tests, 127 of 
them against England, but a 
bad back forced him home 
early from Pakistan. 'To stm 
standing strong. When you 
set yourself certain standards 
and you don't live up to that 
standard in a game or two, 
people start to talk,” he said. 
"But I know myself and I 
know my capabilities.” 

wist mans souaih *b Lara, a 
Campbell, S Williams, C Hooper, 8 
CMaMaipauL J Adana, to WDUama. I 
fflaiwp. C Am braes, C WaWi. F Rom, 
M HUm. N McLean. 


Tour match: Sri Lanka Colts v England A 

Brown and Nash 
keep their cool 


T HE England A side con- 
trolled their tampers In 
intense heat to emerge 
strongly from a frustrating 
second day hi Colombo. 

Many tourists, Including 
Zimbabwe in the recant Test 
series, have lost their cod in 
Sri Lanka when co n fr ont e d 
with a series of dubious um- 
piring decisions. 

But the discipline drummed 
Into the inexperienced squad 
enabled England to set Hum- 
selves up to torce a result 
today. 

Dougle Brown felled with 
at least six good Ibw appeals, 
but perhaps the most unlucky 
was the shout rejected when 
David Nash appeared to 
stump Sal id Fernand o before 
he reached his half-century. 
He was dearly out of his 
ground after going forward to 
the spinner Dean Cooker. 

The- captain Nick Knight 
said: "We had some frustrat- 
ing times but the encouraging 
thing was the way we stuck to 
our task and got quite a few 
wickets in the final session, 
when most teams might be 

tiring." 

Alter adding U runs to 
their overnight 373 for nine, 
the England players laboured 
on their first foil day in the 
field to earn r strong position. 
The Colts finished on 208 for 
eight, still 27 runs adrift of 
avoiding the follow-on, 

Thd pace trio of Janies Or- 
mond. Ben Hollloake and 
Brown gave Engla n d a flying 
start by taking a wicket each 


In the opening 16 overs to 
reduce them to 21 for three. 
But their resolve was tested 
as Fernando and Manqj Men- 
die added 120 in the next 44 
oven, with assistance from 
the umpires. 

Fernando and Mendis ulti- 
mately Ml In four overs after 
tea as England suddenly 
began to get decisions. 

Fernando fen for 66, booking 
Ormond straight to David 
Sales, and Mendis (57) edged 
Coder to be caught by Nash 

before Ashley Giles earned the 

first Ibw dismissal. Giles also 
snared Bathesha de Silva, 
Knight taking a smart catch, 
and Suresh Perera drove 
Cosher to Ormond at mid-an. 


IW tmhtm fovmlaWr 87S-5) 

J Ormond e R»|an b Sursah Psrara - «• 


DA 

E*tra (04, ib4. wS. nbB) - 


Toni plJ own) 


>84 

Porara 17.3-7-63-3: Oal- 


Iw 13-i-U-l: 5* Bitvs 34-647-0: RsJ»n 
97-8-131-3. KalavtOgoda «H)-2t-0l 


H EOrtwsera b Ortnond — 

*8 KatavfflBod* C KnloM 0 HoNoskn 
SampafcParwacNasbb Brown — 
8 Fernando c Sain 0 Ormond -~~- 
M Mamas c Naan b Cotter 
A Potonawns Rtt out 


fTMDHtlWlUMrBCHM 

Bd« Silva cKiriahtbOltoa 

Surert Panne Ornondb Coakar... 

N fU^an not out — 

Extra* (BB. Ib2. nbIB) 


1 

TO 


16-6-33-2: HeWott# 
13-8-24-1; Brown 9-1-32-0; OBo. 
38-10-45-3; Eatham 6-1-28-C; Caster 
184-37-2. 

: 6 Amarssinsha and J W Botsju. 


Yorkshire agree with Caddick 
to pledge future to Headingley 


H eadingley has been 
reprieved by Yorkshire 
as a Test and first-class 
ground for the 21st cen- 
tury. Subject to pl anning 


permission and grant fbwt 
lag the county will pursue 
Its redevelopment with the 
owners, the Leeds Cricket, 
Football and Athletic Co 
Ltd, and abandon plans for 
an alternative site- 
The county club had been 
b t w i|wg to move to a now 
site in Durkar, near Wake- 
field, and had been locked 
in argument with the Leeds 
CF&A. headed by its Chair- 
man Paul Caddick. - who 
wanted to redevelop the ex- 


isting ground and refused 
to waive Yorkshire’s lease 
on the venue, which stm 
has more than 80 years to 
run. But the parties have 
now committed themselves 
to the redevelopment of the 
Headingley sports complex 
in which cricket and rugby 
(Leeds Rhinos) can operate 
independently to mutual 
advantage. ■ 

ftiHn CraxalL leader of 
Wakefield Metropolitan 
Borough Council, reiter- 
ated that the Durbar site 
remains available to York- 
shire -and. represents a 
"golden opportunity” for 
the dub. 


Is there something 

vital missing 

front yoitr home 

insurance? 


Golf: Back on the long road to Europe 



Thai for two . . . Faldo and his caddie Fanny Simesson follow his second shot at the 12th during yesterday’s Pro-Asian curtain-raiser to the Johnnie Walker Classic andrew rbxngton 

Faldo ready for year of the Tiger 


David Davies in Thailand at the season-opener in Phuket, where 
anxious bounty hunters are on the trail of Whippersnapper Woods 


S UPERFICIALLY, 
not much changes. 
The European Tour, 
as Is its went, begins 
its new season 6,000 
miles from Europe here in 
Thailand and Nick Faldo, as 
is his wont, is still working on 
his putting stroke. 

The first 1996 sighting of 
Faldo found him peering Into 
a video viewfinder to study 
action replays of half a dozen 
attempts to hole from 20 feet 
on the practice green. None 
went in, but Faldo never stops 
trying to turn golf — and put- 
ting in particular — into the 
exact science It never was and 
never can be. 

Yet, appearances notwith- 
standing, all is not quite the 


Three to watch 


same in golf in 1998. The Blue 
Canyon Golf Club which 
hosts the first tournament of 
the new year. Hie Johnnie 
Walker Classic, is one of the 
world’s most beautiful places. 
It Is full of frangipani trees 
and bougainvillaea bushes, 
lovely to look at and sweetly 
fragrant too, but is populated 
this week by sportsmen 
aware only of one great differ- 
ence in their lives. 

That difference is Tiger 
Woods. The Tiger Is playing 
in Thailand but his Influence 
is tangible every weds of the 
season. You can see it in the 
slightly more serious faces of 
the world's top players as 
they go through their prepa- 
ration routines and hear it in 



Robert Karteson 

aq« 28 . swmasti 

VERY tail for a golfer at 6ft Sn 
but nevertheless promised 
much from 1992 until he finally 
won a European Totr event in 
1 995. His game than went off 
completely and he finished 
No. 102 in the 1996 Volvo rank- 
ings. Having decided he was 
frying too hard, he lightened up 
and won the BMW International 
last year. Collected £364,542 in 
aB, finished 1 0th In the rankings 
and may be about to fulffl his 
talent. 


Motor Racing 



Stove Webster 

Ao* 23. English 

ALMOST a foot shorter than 
Karfsson, but bubbly with ft 
Gordon Sherry got the publicity 
at the 1995 Open Champion- 
ship but it Webster who earned 
the plaudits and sflver medal as 
leading amateur. finished 

No. 1 in that year’s qualifying 
school but was a first-year flop 
in 1996. RequaUfied and won 
£104,373 last year to finish 
83rd fri the rankings. Has the 
flak and the potential to 
become the new Woosie. 


Prost questions Hill’s desire 
to win second world title 


Afaut Henry 


A LAIN PROST yesterday 
attacked Damon Hill for 
hawking out of a deal with his 
foam this season and ques- 
tioned whether the English- 
man had' enough desire to 
drive for Jordan-Honda. 

"I am not sure he has the 
motivation to win another 
wiriri f»hBmp ^nl ng>1^p r ,, said 
Frost, who was speaking at 
the fomirh of his Pengeot-en- 
AFOT at Barcelona's 

t de Catalunya. 

“But I was disappointed at 
the rim* that be did not sign 
tor us In Austria last summer. 
The deal was more than close. 
The paperwork was all dona 
and ready to sign. I only 
heard two hours before that 
he was about to sign for Jor- 
dan. I don’t think money was 
the problem; be just the 
wrone'dfecision.” 

Prost and HH1 got on well 
when they drove together. in 
the Williams-Renault team In 
1993 and this relationship was 
why the Frenchman ap- 
proached Hill to drive for his 

fhht amwi 


At the time HUl rejected the 
offer Prost was furious and 
hinted that he would take 
Legal action. However, Hill be- 
lieved Prost’s reaction 
reflected the fact that he had 
lost out on the deal This lat- 
est outburst is certain to 
rekindle their animosity. 

However, Prost said that, 
on refl e ction, he was relieved 
inn had chosen to drive else- 
where, hinting that he found 
it difficult to deal with Hill’s 
business advisors. “I don’t 
fed I have any regrets, as I 
know I had to face someone 
else with Damon who I could 
not work with.” 

The Prost-PeugBots will be 
driven this year, by the 
Frenchman Olivier Pauls, who 
is folly recovered after betak- 
ing both legs in Montreal last 
June, and Italy's former kart 
racing champion Jaroo Trulli, 
who ted last year’s Austrian 
Grand Prtx before retiring 
with engine failure. 

Asked if he felt hia t«rm 
might have been "too 
French.” for Hill’s taste. Frost 
grinned mischievously and 
replied: “Maybe the other one 
will be too Irish for him". 


the tone of their voices as 
they talk about their ap- 
proach to their profession. 

Yesterday it was 40-year-old 
Faldo’s turn to spell out the 
chang es to his way of life 
since the advent of the man 
generally regarded as golfs 
new Messiah. The English- 
man speaks in a coded lan- 
guage that would do any poli- 
tician proud, hut there was no 
doubt who he meant when he 
said that he was working 
extra hard “to keep up with 
the whippersnappers”. 

Woods is a fully-fledged 
whippersnapper, whipping 
drives well beyond the 300- 
yard mark and then snapping 
his irons — much shorter 
ones than most players 



David Howell 

Age 22. English 

ASW1NDON Town supporter, 
but that must not be hold 
against him. Rang his manager 
Chubby Chandler late one night 
last year, saying he was not 
content with being merely aver- 
age and was desperate to know 
what he had to do to become 
great. Combining his obvious 
talent with dedicated profes- 
sionalism might do it. In 1996. 
his first year on tour, he finished 
54th. Last year he improved to 
47th with £137,703. 


Rugby League 


choose — so dose to the pins 
that frequent birdies are 
inevitable. 

Tm working harder than I 
have done for years,” said 
Faldo, a notorious golfaholic 
whose workrate over the 
years has made man y of his 
peers wince. Tm planning a 
busier summer than for 
longer than I can remember. 
It's no good finding some 
rhythm and picking up a put- 
ting stroke and then talcing 
two weeks off and forgetting 
what you were doing. 

“I feel Tm getting better 
technically. Tm probably at 
about 80 per cent or so effec- 
tiveness at the moment but 
it’s the last 10 per cent which 
is the key bit. Without that 
the whole year can be a 
struggle.” 

Faldo's 1998 season began 
back in November, when he 
rejoined his coach David 


The 1998 Tour 


January 22p25 

Johnnie Walker Classic, Blue 
Canyon, Phukat, Thailand 
January 29-Feb 1 
Hetoefcsn Classic, The Vines, 
Perth, Australia 
February 5-8 
South African Open, Durban 
February 12-15 
South African PGA, Houghton, 
Johannesburg 
Fe b r ua ry 26- Ma r ch 4 
Dupal Desert Classic, 

United Arab Emirates 
March 5-8 
Qatar Masters, Doha 
March 12-15 

Moroccan Open, Royal Agadir 

March 19-22 

Portuguese Open, Aroeira, Lisbon 

April 9-12 

US Masters, Augusta 
National, Georgia 
April 16-19 

C an nes Open, Royal M o ug l wa 
April 23-26 

Spanish Open, El Prat, Barcelona 
April 30-May 3 
Conte of Florence Italian Open, 
CasteteantuTbia, Milan 

May 7-10 

Turespana Masters, Santa Ponsa, 
Majorca 


Wigan on mission to Australia 
for a Fittler rather than a Sailor 


Andy WHson 


W2 


GAN are making an 
an audacious attempt 
to sign Australia’s World 
Cup- winning captain Brad 
Fittler. Phil Clarke, Wig- 
an’s newest director, flew 
out yesterday, ostensibly 
the latest effort to resolve 
the dispute with Brisbane 
Broncos over Wendell Sail- 
or’s fixture. 

But Wigan sources sug- 
gested Clarke’s first desti- 
nation was Sydney, where 
he will try to sign the loose- 
forward Fittler. In addition 
to agreeing a huge two-year 
contract with Sailor. Wigan 
have also been linked 
recently with Lanrie Daley 
and Bradley Clyde. 

Given Wigan’s problems 
in securing Sailor’s release 
from a Super League loy- 
ally deal with the Broncos 
and News Corporation — 
the winger has now been 
banned from training for a 
fortnight — they appear to 
have turned to Fittler as a 
more realistic target. 

Unlike Daley and Clyde. 


whose Canberra club also 
signed with Super League. 
FittJer’s Sydney City Roost- 
ers stayed with the Austra- 
lian Rugby League, whose 
financial problems were a 
big factor in the peace deal 
last year. Even though 
Fittler has a long-term 
Roosters contract, Wigan 
may be able to buy It out 

Clarke is a good friend of 
Fi tiler’s after spending the 
last two years with the 
Roosters before returning 
to Wigan last month. 
Fittler, 26 and the complete 
loose forward, fancied 
a stint in England since Ms 
first Kangaroo tour In 1990. 

St Helens have lost their 
Western Samoan forward 
Vila Matautia for at least 
four months after breaking 
his arm in a friendly last 
Sunday. He ' fractured the 
same arm late last season. 

Robbie Paul and Graeme 
Bradley have swapped 
roles at Bradford. Paul be- 
comes dub captain while 
Bradley will lead on the 
field to let Paul concentrate 
on his game outside Shaun 
Edwards. 


Leadbetter at their base at 
Lake Nona, Florida, to work 
all day. every day. 

‘Tve been beating a lot of 
golf balls." said Faldo. '1 per- 
haps didn’t do enough of that 
last year — hitting lots of 
balls, getting the swing into 
the muscle memory.” 

To help keep up with the 
whippersnappers Faldo has 
also acquired a new driver. 
“It's got an Active Kick 
Shaft,” he said. "Don't ask me 
what it means but whatever it 
is, it’s given me another 10 
yards in carry off the tee, 
maybe 15 If I really go at it 

“It’s that distance through 
the air that’s important in 
America. Yon don’t get much 
roll there and if you're going 
to. keep up with the rest 
you’ve got to be able to carry 
a few dog-legs, cut a few 
comers." 

Cutting dog-legs are the 


May 14-17 

Benson & Hedges International 
Open, The Oxfordshire, Thame 
May 22-25 

Volvo PGA Championship, 

Wentworth 

Hay 29-Jtme 1 

Deutsche Bank-SAP Open TPC 

of Europe, Gut Kaden, Hamburg 

June 4-7 

Alamo English Open. Hanbury 
Manor, Hertford 

June 11-14 

European Grand Prix, Staley Hall, 
Northumberland 

June 18-21 

Madeira Island Open, Santo da 
Sana 

June 18-21 

US Open, Olympic Club, San 

Francisco 

June 25-28 

French Open, National, Paris 
July 2-5 

Irish Open, Druids Glen. Co 
Wicklow 

July 8-11 

Loch Lomond World Invitational, 
Loch Lomond 

July 16-19 

Open Championship, Royal 
BIrkdsde 


Sport in brief 


Snooker 

Steve Davis, who begins his 
defence of the Benson & 
Hedges Masters title at Wem- 
bley on February 1, was 
beaten 5-3 for a quarter-final 
place in the Regal Welsh 
Open at Newport by Paul 
Hunter, writes Cline Everton. 
‘It’s a great scalp,” the 19- 
year-old Yorks hire man said. 

Bowls 

Scotland’s Hugh Duff and 
David Gourlay, singles win- 
ners in each of the past two 
years and No. 3 seeds, edged 
out their fellow Scots A lex 
Marshall and Alex Ross in five 
sets. 7-1, 3-7, 7-4, 3-7. 7-1, to 
move through to the qnarter- 


only comers Faldo ever does 
cut, for this is a man wholly 
dedicated to his job. “I go to 
the gym for an hour every 
morning, then to the range 
for three hours after that and 
then I play in the afternoon. 

Tm going through a check- 
list to get everything in the 
swing organised and in shape 
by March.” Why March? Be- 
cause April is the month after 
that, and it contains the US 
Masters. “Majors, majors, 
majors,” said Faldo, “those 
are my goals for 1998.” 

Of course such whipper- 
snappers as Woods. Lee 
Westwood and Thomas Bjorn 
will be out to deny him pore 
major prizes and they may 
not be denied for much 
longer. . But if anyone, . 
through application and pec^. 
spiration. can keep them at 
toy for a little while longer. 
Nick Faldo Is that man. 


July 23-26 

TNI Open, Hflvarsum, Holland 
July 30- August 2 
Scandinavian Masters, 
Stockholm 

August 6-9 

Czech Open, Prague Karistein 

August 13-16 

US PGA, Sahakra, Seattle 

August 20-23 

European. Open, K Club, Dublin 

August 27-30 

BMW International. Munchen 

Nord-Schenried, Munich 

September 3-6 

European Masters, Crans-sur- 

Srerre, {Switzerland 

September 10-13 

British Masters, venue tba 

September 17-20 

Lancflme Trophy, St Nom-la-Bre- 

tdche, Paris 

September 24-27 

German Masters, venue tba 

October 8-11 

Alfred Dunhifl Cup, St Andrews 
October 15-18 
World Match Play, Wentworth 
October 22-25 
Old Pro-am, venue tba 
October 29-November 1 
Volvo Masters, venue tba 


finals of the pairs competition 
in the World Indoor Bowls 
Championships in Preston 
Guild Hall, writes Ron Wyllie. 

Ice Hockey 

A new Superleague team is to 
be based at London Arena 
next season operated by the 
owners of the NHL's Los An- 
geles Rings, who are invest- 
ing £7 million to revamp the 
arena to accommodate 12,000 
seats, writes Vic Batchelder 

Skiing 

Hermann Maier, who whipped 
off a ski to show his sponsor’s 
logo to television cameras be- 
fore reaching the finish zone 
at a giant slalom race at Val 
dTsere in December, has had 
his disqualification from the 
race confirmed by the Interna- 
tional Ski Federation. 
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Liverpool’s striker settles it before Shearer makes his entrance 


Premiership: Liverpool 1 , Newcastle United 0 


Savo on 
transfer 


Owen starts with finishing touch 


fans cut 


David Lacey 


A FINAL half-hour of 
Alan Shearer for 
Newcastle United 
threatened the 
early lead Michael 
Owen’s superb shot had given 
Liverpool at Aofield last 
night That and periods of 
cU pchnri passing from Roy Ev- 
ans’s side as well as the fam- 
iliar nerve-racked moments 
In defence, with David James 
suffering another error-prone 
evening In goal. 

But for the death or Diana, 
Princess of Wales, in the 
early hours Newcastle would 
have travelled to Anfield on a 
Sunday afternoon at the end 
of August hoping to show 
that, despite the loss of 
Shearer, they were still a 
foam with title potential. 

instead they turned up on a 
cold January night as people 
wondered if the promise of an 
early return by Shearer to 
regular football would inspire 
Kenny Dalglish's side after an 
eight-match slump alleviated 
only by Saturday's late 2-1 
win over Bolton. 

For the second time in four 
days Shearer started on the 
bench, along with Temur 
Ketsbaia, the Georgian 
striker whose celebration of 
his last-minute winner on 
Saturday could have been 
mistaken for conduct likely to 
cause a breach of the peace. 

For Liverpool the evening al- 
ways had more to offer. Man- 
chester United’s latest defeat at 
Southampton the night before 
had not made them ratehahle 
but they were within sight, 
and Liverpool were positioned 
to join Blackburn, five points 
behind, as the champions * clos- 
est pursuers. 

With most of Newcastles’ 
scoring power among the sub- 
stitutes and Darren Peacock 
and David Batty suspended, 
Newcastle were below 
strength fore and aft Much 
favoured Liverpool then, not 
least that they had recently 
beaten the opposition at St 
James’ Park in both league 

and Coca-Cola Cup. 

Dalglish's response was to 
play John Barnes in a lone 
role up front against his old 
team, detail Aaron Hughes to 
keep track of Steve McMana- 
man, and present Liverpool 
with a mass of bodies. Not 
surprisingly Newcastle spent 
the early part of the match I 




Low-running Norwegian . . , T.iTOrpnnl"s ftyvrnd T^>nhar il«m steals away from the Newcastle winger Keith Gillespie at Anfleld last night 


PHOTOGRAPH: ROSS KJNNAWO 


searching for the ball. 

Liverpod. should have scored 
on six minutes. After solid 
work by Paul Ince, Oyvind 
Teonhardsm's dose-range shot 
was blocked by Shaka Hislop 
and Fowler scooped the 
rebound into the Kop. 

Encouraged by this escape, 
Newcastle opened up the 
right flank for the pace of 
Keith Gillespie and as their 
midfield began to offer 


Barnes closer support Liver- 
pool’s cover wobbled a little. 
But after 16 minutes a mar- 
vellous goal by Michael Owen 
put this Into perspective. 

Ince lost possession hut 
quickly won it back before 
finding Jason McAteer, who 
floated a centre beyond the 
last Newcastle defender for 
Owen to control the ball with 
a touch and then heat Hislop 
with a beautifully struck. 


cleverly flighted shot which 
dipped over Hislop and into 
the net off the crossbar. 

LxverpodTs shaky defence, 
including Janies, all but 
allowed Newcastle a goal just 
before the half-hour. James 
charged beyond the penalty to 
stop Jon Dahl Tomasson and 
then foiled to hold the low 
shot from Gillespie which fol- 
lowed. Tomasson ran the ball 
into the net but the oflkide 


flag had already gone up 
against him. 

Galvanised by Robert Lee. 
Newcastle threatened to 
wrest midfield from Ince and 
Jamie Redknapp. The trend 
continued after half-time and 
as Liverpool's movements 
began to break down around 
a subdued Fowler the contest 
was much more even. 

Liverpool urgently needed 
another goaL Fcrwler might 


have provided it in the 57tt 
minute when, having found 
McManaman an the right with 
a raking pass, he had time to 
compose himself as he ran an 
to the return. But his shot flew 
high past foe left-hand post 
Cometh the hour, cometh 
Shearer, whose presence im- 
mediately added pace and 
power to Newcastle's attack. 
But he still needed proper ser- 
vice and while those around 


him had an extra spring In 
their step the crosses and 
final passes still lacked 
quality. 


Uvwrpool (4-4-4!): Jamas; McArmr. 
HUM. Babb. Harknos#. McMaflomon. 
Rodknopp. Inca. LionhaniMfl; Owen, 
Fowtar. 

NawouH* Uni lad (4-5-1): Hislop; 
Watson. Pearce. Plstona, Hughes; 
Gillespie, Barton. Lee. Tomasson. 
Bereotard (Ketsbalo. 81 min); Barnes 
(Snearer. 811- 

Referee: G Barber (Klngalon-upon- 
Thames). 


S AVO MILOSEVIC, the- 
Aston Villa striker,-, 
yesterday paid the*: 
price for spitting towards; 
the club's supporters at 
Blackburn on Saturday 
when he was put on the 
transfer list. - 

Villa’s manager Brian Lif-., 
tie, who initially refused to : 
discuss Milosevic's show of., 
petulance during the 5-0 d*~ " 
feat at Ewood Park, met his * 
chairman Doug Ellis before . 
confirming that the 25-year- 
old Serb, who has scored six 

goals this season, was on hi»- 
way out of the club. 

Little said: "After speak-, 
log with the chairman, the: 
board of directors and the - 
player, and studying video 
evidence, X spoke to Milose- 
vic who made it clear he 
regretted his actions. How- 
ever, they were not accept- 
able to this football clult,* 
and he has been placed ong 
the transfer list with imme- 
diate effect." ■ 

The Villa manager would* 
not reveal whether MUase^ 
ylc, who joined Villa from" 
Partisan Belgrade in the* 
summer of 1995 
£3.5 million, had also be««fc 
fined, although it seems? 
likely he will forfeit aronddS 
£10,000, ' reprssentjjkg t 
iqaxhmim penalty of twE 
weeks* wages. - ' • * 

Little and EUia.^cm b* - 
hoping that their strong 
disciplinary stance w*H 
help appease the club's sup- 
porters who had earlier ex- 
pressed shock and anger, at . 
the player’s blatant show of 
dissent. Fans jammed the 
switchboard of a local radio 
station in Birmingham de- 
manding that the Yugoslav 
international he sacked. 

Stove Woodhall, the editor 
of the fanzine H«noes and 
Villains, said: “People are 
very upset about his actions. ' 
His sort of behaviour is In- 
excusable — the worst thing 
in footbafl. It’s a shame this 
happened because the sup- 
porters have defended Savo 
up until Saturday. There Is 
no way he can say he has 
been hounded out” 



Paul Hayward 


Battle fatigue 
is only threat 
to United’s 
young guns 


M anchester united's 
defeat at Southampton 
on Monday night was 
bliss for those whose job it is to 
tell us the Premiership Is the 
finest league in football, it sus- 
tained the illusion that in Car- 
ling-land everybody Is more or 
less equal. The truth is that 
United have long since disap- 
peared over the horizon with 
their sponsored backsides on 
fire. 

Southampton deserve all the 
credit they got for ambushing 
the champions for a third con- 
secutive year but nobody can 
seriously argue that it made 
much difference to the title 
race. Some encouragement 


may be taken from the fact that 
United have lost one more 
game than they had at the cor- 
responding point last season, 
but on a night when they 
wasted more chances than 
Jamie Blandford it was impos- 
sible to mistake the look of 
amused contentment on Alex 
Ferguson's face. Give to the 
needy, and all that 

In Italy Internazlonale and 
Juventus are grappling over 
the Serie A title and in Spain 
the ancient struggle between 
Real Madrid and Barcelona Is 
fiercer than an Andalucian 
summer. Here the form of 
Chelsea and Liverpool is 
much too undulating for them 
to be considered champion- 
ship challengers while the 
resurgent Rovers of Black- 
burn are probably not as good 
as Roy Hodgson’s coaching 
skills might Imply. 

It’s beyond d lspute now that 
the upper echelons of English 
football are dividing Into 
three tiers: a famous five, a 
struggling seven and a dirty 
dozen or so of clubs stuck on 
the bungee ride between Pre- 
miership and Nationwide 
League. The three teams pro- 
moted from the First Division 
last year will probably go 
straight back down and the 
three that went down are on 
their way back up. Barnsley, 
Bolton and Crystal Palace fill 
three of the four bottom Pre- 
miership places. Below the 
fold Middlesbrough, Notting- 


ham Forest and Sunderland 
look the strongest candidates 
for promotion. 

In the supposed utopia they 
aspire to, the 20 teams are ac- 
tually strung out like a Grand 
National field. Southampton’s 
ground holds 15,000; United's 
can pack in over 56,000. United 
have to choose between Philip 
Neville and Dennis Irwin at 
left-back; The Saints have 
Francis BenalL 

Loathing Man United was- 
starting to become a national 
sub-culture, part of the Brit- 
ish intolerance towards suc- 
cess. But even that is wearing 
off now that United are less 
combative -and self-regarding 
than in the days of Paul Ince 
and Eric Cantona. Roy 
Keane’s absence helps. Only 
the pea-hearted could fail to 
admire how united's young- 
sters bonded at. The DelL Ryan 
Giggs's early promise is being 
gloriously fulfilled. 


C OURTESY ofRupert 
Murdoch, Premier 
League clubs have just 
completed the most ferocious 
spending cycle tn British 
sporting history. The effects 
are more patehy than the lotus 
eaters would have us believe. 

Imagine ar»y En glish team ba- 
low United playing Inter or Ju- 
ventus, Barcelona or Real Ma- 
drid, home and away this 
season. One win in four would 
be about the best the Premier- 
ship might end up with. 


These are emotive days for 
United, who have scored more 
league goals than any of their 
rivals and conceded fewer. 
Yesterday was the fourth an- 
niversary of Sir Matt Busby’s 
death. On February 6, the day 
before United play Bolton at 
Old Trafford, a service in 
Manchester Cathedral wfH 
marie the 40th anniversary of 
the Munich air disaster in 
which 21 people were killed. 
Forty years on the spirit of the 
Busby Babes Is replicated in 
Ferguson's zestful side. 

This year’s championship 
has already mapped out its 
route, but there are grounds 
for thinking United's hege- 
mony may be weakened next 
autumn. As many as 13 of the 
current squad can expect to be 
tn full-blooded action at this 
summer’s World Cop. They 
are; Peter Schmeichel (Den- 
mark), Henning Berg, Ronny 
Johnsen and Ole Gunnar 
Solskjaer (Norway), Jordi 
Cruyff (Holland, possibly) and 
the TSwgianrl contingent of 
Gary PaMster, the Nevilles, 
Paul Schales, David Beckham, 
Nicky Butt. Andy Cole and 
Teddy Sheringham. By the 
time they get back tn July, pre- 
season training will already 
have started. 

Fatigue, and trips to The 

Pan, might hp Hip nr»l y tVitng 

that can stop them. At least 
poor Giggs, a Welshman, will 
get a summer break from all 
that rushing around. 


Guardian Crossword No 21,177 


Set by Araucaria 


20 You may do it so, don't push 
your luck: you shouldn't 
even have started? (4,3,5) 

23 CHmbed dear of tartar Kke 
fish (6) 

24 Up with the lark, these 
winkers madly buy drams 
<B) 

20 Sassenach has little money 
and unfinished seat (8) 

26 Some bom at Easter are far 
from plain (6) 


C □ B □ D D □ 

□□□□□□□□ □□□□□ 

[3 0 □ □ □ □ □ 

□ n □ □ eii □ 
□annas □□□□□□□□! 

□ □ □ D D 

man 0 □ . 
□□□□□□□□ □□□□□□! 

n n □ □ □ □ 

□aaBanaana deoe! 

□ □□□ODD 

□□□□□ aaanaaaBl 
a □ □ □ □ a □ 


Down 


CROSSWORD SOLUTION 21 ,17B 


2 4’s sister maybe at the 
BBC? (4) 

3 Confectioners could supply 
these in exchange (5,4) 

4 See 7 


Across 


1 Busy Lizzie'S natation backs 
arts graduates where 
science Is done (6) 

6 Message after journey to 
activate alarm? (4-4) 

9 Steel nut used to disturb (8) 
10 Some of the futers return 

without money for election (6) 


11 Square section, maybe fish, 

often 18 (3,3,6) 

13 See? 

14 Make love In bed, possibly: 
ids a plant (8) 

17 Get away from journalists, 
hangrH<8) 

is Married In season, as they 
say (4) 


8 Inferior order in crime on 
non-U list from 7134 (3^,3) 
6 Unwelcome entry so split to 
enter useles sly (8) 

7,1 3,4 Chronometer and 
lepidopterist entertained the 
young of 11 (5,4,6) 

8 Manage selling point and go 
the opposite way (3.7) 

12 Make love to Shakespeare 
with surprised expression 
(4,3.3) 

15 Wee house with drab 

exterior surrounded by gas 

point (3,3,3) 

16 Last year's winner topped 
by supporter (8) 


19 I make music way before 

love (6) 

21 Half the class gets a third of 
the glory (5) 

22 Change 16? (4) 

Solution tomorrow 
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Are you paying too much for your pension? Our charges are incredibly 
low - from just 0.5%' and we won't make any further charges. This 
means more of your money goes directly into your pension fund. 

And our performance record is strong.! So whether you are concerned 
that this could be your last chance to claim higher-rate tax relief 
or you're simply looking for one of the best-value pensions on the 
market, talk to us. 
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